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Kay Abchworth 


By Robert Hume 


Ray Ashworth, Director of the Field Service Di 
vision of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, passed away suddenly due to a heart attack on 
the evening of December 21, 1960. Mr. Ashworth 
was one of the outstanding leaders in the American 
police profession. He will leave a lasting mark on the 
progress of policing in general in this country and on 
the nation’s effort to save lives through intelligently 
organized action for safety and security. 

Mr. Ashworth was born in Anthony, Kansas, on 
January 14, 1905. He attended the public schools in 
Wichita, Kansas, and the Friends University there. 

He began his career in policing in the police de- 
partment of Wichita, Kansas, in 1928. The Chiet of 
the Wichita Police Department at that time was On 
lando W. Wilson, perhaps the most distinguished fig- 
ure in the development of organized prolessional 
knowledge and standards in the police field. Mr. 
\shworth moved up through the ranks in the Wichita 
department until early in 1937, when he left Wichita 
to become Associate Director of the ‘Traffic Division 
of the IACP, at the time when that organization was 
established simultaneously with the establishment of 
the Northwestern University ‘Traflic Institute. At 
the time ol his leaving the Wichita Department, he 
was its Deputy Chief. 

Mr. Ashworth served the LACP ‘Trattic Division ton 
two years, during which he was instrumental in es- 
tablishing this organization as one of the major serv- 
ice arms of the police association. During that pe- 
iod, he planned and developed numerous improved 
police waffic programs for major departments in 
various parts of the country, and assisted in the instal 
lation of these programs. He resigned his position 
with the IACP Traffic Division in 1939 to accept an 
appoinunent as Chief of Police of San Antonio, Tex- 
as. In 1941 he was made Chief of Police of Houston, 
Texas. 

In May 1942 Mr. Ashworth enlisted in the U. S. 
\rmy, and was given the rank of Major. He served 
with distinction in Africa, Europe, and the Pacific 
Theater in public security and salety assignments. 
His military accomplishments were marked by his 
being awarded the Bronze Star Medal and the Legion 
of Merit. He was honorably discharged from = the 
\rmy in April 1946, with the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel. 

During the years of 1947-1950, Mr. Ashworth held 
positions of high responsibility in Allied Military 
Government, including an extensive assignment in 
Berlin during an especially critical period of post- 
war adjustment there. He returned to the United 
States in 1950, and from September 1, 1950, to April 
30, 1951, served as Director of the Wichita-Sedgwick 
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County Civil Defense organization. He resigned 
this position to accept an appointment as Chief of 
the Security Division of the Port of New York Au 
thority. 

In his Port of New York Authority assignment, Mi 
Ashworth was in charge of a police department of 
over a thousand men. In addition to his responsi 
bility for training and supervising the activities of this 
large police force, he was responsible for the handling 
of all security matters for the complex Port of New 
York Authority area. 

In 1954 Mr. Ashworth returned to the campus ol 
Northwestern University in Evanston, Illinois, to be 
Director of the Northwestern ‘Traffic Institute and 
also of the Traffic Division of the TACP. In this 
position he supervised the work of a combined staff 
of 53 persons and an additional group of instructional 
personnel numbering over fifty. The Traffic Institute 
ol Northwestern University is well known as one of 
the nation’s most distinguished in-service training in- 
stitutions for a variety of official personnel engaged 
in activities relating to traffic and_ traffic safety. 
These include the police, trallic engineers, driver 
licensing personnel, traffic court judges and prosecu 
tors, and other official and non-official groups in this 
field. While coordinating and administering this 
program, Mr. Ashworth also directed the extensive 
lield services program of the [ACP Traffic Division. 
This organization has now strengthened and im 
proved programs of motor vehicle traffic supervision 
in over one hundred major American cities, eighteen 
of our states, and several cities in countries outside 
of the United States. 

In the fall of 1959 the International Association of 
Chiets of Police realized a long-standing aspiration 


(Please turn to page 28) 
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Quinn Tamm, Assistant Director of the Federal Bu 
reau of Investigation, Washington, D. C., will take 
over the post of Director of the Field Service Di 
vision, International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
effective January 23, 1961. He has been named by 
the [ACP Executive Committee to fill vacancy in the 


position formerly held by the late Ray Ashworth. 


Mr. Tamm, a 26-year career employee with the FBI, 
is retiring from service with that agency to accept the 
appointnent. \ member of the IACP Executive 
Committee since 1956, he has taken an active part in 
annual IACP conferences and in forward-looking de 
cisions of both the Board of Officers and Executive 
Committee in recent years. 

\nnouncing confirmation of the appointment, Pres 
ident Robert V. Murray, chief of the Washington, 
D. C., Metropolitan Police, commented, “We are very 
fortunate to have a man of Mr. Tamm’s proven abil 
ity as an administrator and with outstanding ex 
perience in law enforcement to take over this impot 
tant position The Association's decision to establish 
our Field Service Division was an event of greatest 
importance to the police field. Mr. Ashworth had 
made very substantial progress in building the Di 
Under M1 
lamm’s leadership, the Association is assured that 


vision’s staff and program of services 
this progress will be continued and expanded. In ow 
Field Service Division we have the organized means 
for substantial improvement in our understanding of 
police problems and in the effectiveness with which 
to deal with them.” 

[ACP Executive Director Leroy E. Wike, who will 
orient Mr. Tamm in his new duties, stated, “It was 
an extremely difficult task to select a successor to Ray 
\shworth, whose long experience in our former Traf 
lic Division gave him unique qualifications to orga 
nize and execute a worthwhile program for our new 
Field Service Division. Our Executive Committee 
was greatly encouraged therefore, when it learned 
that Mr. Tamm might be available, and it was in 
deed pleased that he favorably considered the ap 
pointment. His education, training, experience and 
the respect in which he is widely held by law enforce- 
ment officials will be a great asset to IACP in cul 
minating its objectives in a program of professional 
service.” 

Mr. Tamm began his FBI career in December, 1934 
in Washington. He was appointed a special agent in 
\pril, 1936 and assigned to the FBI Laboratory. ‘Two 
vears later he was named Chief of the Identification 
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Division, and in January, 1954 became Assistant Di- 
rector in charge of the Laboratory Five months 


Identification 
Division, subsequently of the Training and Inspec- 


later he was placed in charge of the 
tion Division, and returned to the Laboratory as- 
signment in November, 1959 

Mr. Tamm was born in Seattle, Washington, Aug- 
ust 10, 1910. He received his early education in the 
Butte, Montana, schools and holds a B.S. degree from 
the University of Virginia at Charlottesville. While 
a student there, he majored in geology and tor three 
He re- 
Marvland, with his wife and 


years served as an instructor in that subject. 
sides in Chevy Chass 
two sons 

He brings to his new post the enthusiasm of a 
‘young retired” official, fully informed on police ad- 
ministration and operations at all levels of govern- 
ment, and eager to meet the challenges implicit in 
vigorously seeking solutions to major police problems 
to permit the ITACP to fully 


serve not only its own membership, but the whole so- 


present and future 


iety 
Mr. Tamm, i 


deep regret in terminating more than a quarter of a 


vccepting the post, expressed his 


century of service with the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, but, he idded, 1 do look forward to serv- 
ing the IACP and the police profession generally and 
| assure you I shall do everything within my powe1 
to live up to the contidence and expectation the Ex- 
ecutive Committee has expressed in appointing me 


to this position 


Mout IAP Conferences 


Plans for the 1961 (68th) IACP Conference, 
at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Que., 
Canada, September 30 through October 5, 1961, 
are beyond the basic planning stage, Executive 
Director Leroy E. Wike and Police Director Al- 
bert Langlois, the Conference host, report. 


The 1962 (69th) IACP Conference, to be held 
in St. Louis, Missouri, is also on the drafting 
board. The host, Chief Curtis Brostron, and 
Chief Wike have selected dates and hotel head- 
quarters, now approved by the IACP Board of 
Officers. These are the Chase-Park Plaza Hotel 
and October 6 through October 11, 1962. 





“Dabs Pie” Formula Foils Bad Check Passers 








Lets Get Clerks 
Aud Cashiers to 


Look at Checks! 


By GEORGE H. SAVORD 
Chief of Police 
Winona, Minnesota 


The patient detective interviewing the victim of a 
“paper hanger” is a familiar scene. It takes a lot 
of questions to initiate a bad check investigation, the 
incident is days old, the victim’s memory is hazy, and 
chances are the perpetrator is hundreds of miles away 
using the same successful approach and line on a new 
but equally careless victim. All too familiar, also, is 
the shrug of the detective’s shoulders and his thoughts 
as he walks away when his many questions have been 
asked. 

“Why did she cash that check in the first place? 
If she had only looked at the check she would have 
known it was a phony.” 

Or, let’s create the scene of a conference at police 
headquarters. The subject is a bad check case. “Par- 
ticipants have gone over the reports of their fellow 
olficers and brain-stormed for undeveloped leads. In 
variably an officer will exclaim, “Why are they ac 
cepting these checks in the first place? Anyone can 
see they're phony!” 

Yes, the sad, neglected factor in check encash- 
ment is the simple act of looking at the tendered check. 
And this neglected act accounts for the majority ol 
bad checks accepted. ‘The person who cashes a check 
must, first of all look at the check that’s presented. 
The moment that is taken to systematically determine 
whether or not the check is properly written is worth 
hundreds of dollars in money and time. Many checks 
are not honored by banks simply because they are 
improperly written, and the majority of fraudulent 
checks appear improper on their face! 

If the people who cash checks only realized that 
cashing a check implies an extension of credit to 
the individual until the check is presented for pay 
ment, this important factor in check encashment 
would probably be solved. They'd then take time 
to look at the check presented and determine jusé 
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who the individual is that presents it Surely, il 
stopped on a street by a strange) who wanted to boi 
row a large sum of money, they'd decline the trans 
action. But put the same people behind a counte: 
and they're only too ready and willing to give good 
money for bad paper. 

Here's one answer to the problem that’s just as 
simple as the problem itself. It's been proven, and it 
works. It is litthke more than a system olf looking to 
be taught to persons who cash checks. It is called 
“Dabs Pie.” 
clinics” for bank and store employees, or be the topic 
of a talk at the Chamber of Commerce. Call it a 
“gimmick” if you will, but it will help reduce the 
number of bad check cases in any area where it’s put 


It can be taught at departmental “check 


to use. 

It is easy enough to tell people to look at checks 
presented. It is also easy for the same people to 
comment that they always do. But give them a system 
of looking and you have something to teach, some 
thing to remind them that they must look, and some 
thing that forms an habitual pattern of looking for 
them. Try teaching one cashier the “Dabs Pie” rou 
tine and check back a week later! 

“Dabs” and “Pie” are the two key words to accu 
ate check encashment. ‘The letters of these key words 
represent the factors that a cashier must be aware ol 


when a check is presented for cashing: 


D Date P - Payer 
\ - Amount I 

B - Bank l 
S - Signature 


Identification 


Endorsement 


By memorizing the key words, “Dabs Pie,’ the 
cashier will automatically Jook at the check that is 
n that ordet 


tendered and notice the above items 


(Please turn to page 35) 
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thread their 
way through 
trattic 


They thread their way through snarled 
traffic .. . through streets teeming with 
humanity . . . through congestion that 
would stop another vehicle in its tracks. 
That’s why many a citizen has found 
a Harley-Davidson Solo a quick re- 
sponse to an emergency. It got there 
when seconds meant saving life, limb 
or property. 

Throughout the United States, Har- 
ley-Davidson Solos and Servi-Cars are 
setting distinguished police records for 
dependability. The speedy, highly ma- 
neuverable Police Solo has proven itself 
an ideal pursuit vehicle for apprehend- 
ing traffic violators and criminals. And 
for general all-around police duty — 
checking meters, routing traffic, mark- 
ing cars, business and residential pa- 
trols — the versatile Harley-Davidson 
Servi-Car is without question the finest 
vehicle for the job. 

Smooth riding, easy handling, simple 
maintenance, economical operation — 
are just a few of the Solo and Servi-Car 
features. For more facts on the new 
1961 line of police motorcycles, see your 
dealer now. Or write Harley-Davidson 
Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, for 
new, colorful, detailed brochure. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 














Police Sewtces 
Ou Coutrotied 
ytccess Fe 


By ROBERT V. ANNETT 
Captain, Supervising Traffic 
New York State Police 
Albany, New York 


Throughout the nation, police as well as other of- 
ficials are wondering who will patrol the Interstate 
Highways as they are opened to traffic, and how the 
police personnel and equipment to do the job will 
be provided. 

Many of these highways are being built on new 
location, which means additional mileage to be cov 
ered with existing police personnel. We cannot 
abandon police coverage on existing highways in 
order to provide police patrols on new roads. 

This means that, unless additional police person- 
nel are provided, patrols will be more spasmodic and 
less effective on all highways within the police juris 
diction. 

In New York, for example, we now have quite a 
few miles of new controlled-access highways, such as 
Interstate 81 and 87, and the Long Island and Cross 
Westchester Expressways. 

On Interstate 81, the New York State Police provide 
patrol coverage integrated with that on the parallel 
route, U. S. 11. 

On Interstate 87, we created a five-man detail to 
patrol the fifteen miles now open to traffic by re- 
ducing our patrol force in several adjacent areas. 
This highway parallels U. S. 9. 

We have eight troopers assigned to a special detail 
to police the Cross-Westchester Expressway, which is 
about fourteen miles long and connects the main line 
of the Thruway on the west with the New England 
Thruway on the east. This detail was established by 
calling for volunteers from each of our six troops, and 
reducing our normal coverage in other areas accord 
ingly. 

There is now no police agency actually patrolling 
the Long Island Expressway, which is open for twenty- 
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two miles in Nassau and Suffolk Counties, in addition 
to a stretch of it within New York City. This Ex 
pressway carries the highest volume of traffic of any 
highway in the state. The situation is in a state ol 
pathetic chaos. Some local police departments in 
vestigate accidents on it, which occur within thei 
territorial jurisdiction, but there is little or no traftic 
law enforcement, and no assistance provided ton 
disabled motorists, according to reports reaching mx 

Phe Superintendent of the New York State Polic« 
has again requested budget funds for additional troop 
ers to provide State Police patrols on these Express 
ways and Interstate Highways. We police, by law, the 
Taconic State Parkway, which is 90 miles long, and, 
by agreement with the Thruway Authority, we police 
the five hundred fifty nine miles of the Thruway, 
with one hundred seventy nine officers and men, the 
cost of which is reimbursed to the state by the Thru 
way Authority. 

There is no question but that adequate, eftective 
policing of controlled-access highways can be provided 
only by one police agency, regardless of municipal, 
town and county lines, which enforces traffic regu 
lations promulgated by one state agency having au 
thority to do so. 

There is a striving for uniformity in traffic laws 
and regulations, and in traftic law enforcement poli 
cies and procedures. 

The situation will be intolerable if each munici 
pality through which a controlled-access highway 
adopts its own traffic regulations for it, and if the vari 
ous police agencies provide patrols on that part of the 
highway within their own jurisdictions according to 
thein availability from patrolling local areas 


(Please turn to page 10) 
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NEW FEATURES MAKE 
THE FAUROT +#881-A 
RECORDER INDISPENSABLE 
FOR “UP-TO-DATE” 
POLICE WORK 


This newly devel- 
oped High Fidelity 
Tape Recorder is 
ideally suited for mod- 
ern, scientific law en- 
forcement agencies. 
WEIGHING ONLY 13% 
LBS, it features three 
speeds (334, 1%, and 






Xx 
ny 15/16). Maximum 
ol playing time at the 
in lowest speed is TEN 
aT ) HOURS ON EACH FIVE 
Lic M/ INCH REEL USING 
on DOUBLE-PLAY TAPE. 
r This recorder is equipped with a NON-DISTOR- 
wo TION MECHANISM which enables the user to 
)p- actually shout into the mike without causing any 
$s sound distortion. The shouted words will play back 
he with amazing clarity. (Wow and Flutter is less 
di, than 0.2%) 
ce This recorder also features fool-proof, color 
ty. coded and labeled, push button ‘piano key" con- 
he trols, tone and volume controls, precision tape 
" counter, input jack for microphone, monitor jack, 
: # The Faurot Investigating Unit, used in conjunction with the pilot light, latest died recording level indicator, 
ee ee a eas | 
cordi versat! dary ew to the recorder field, also, is the - 
= ir somes. euuipped ‘with Madget Carbon Microphone, a Booster © REEL WHICH CAUSES TAPE TO AUTOMATICALLY 


su Unit for carbon microphone and line connections, 50 foot Ex- 

iu tension Wire with plug and clips, 25 foot Microphone Extension 
Cable, Headphones and Induction Coil. 

_ @& Faurot #881 Recorder and Invest- 

— igation Unit ..... . . . Price $299.90 


sli 


TAKE UP ON SPOOL, and exclusive ‘‘TAPE-SAVER” 
WHICH MAKES IT IMPOSSIBLE TO SNAP TAPES. 
The Faurot #881-A Recorder comes complete 
with 5” reel of LP tape, empty Self-Load reel, and 
sensitive T-34 desk/hand microphone. Price 
$199.95 (includes mike). The Faurot #881-C carry- 
ing case is priced at $14.95. 

Faurot #881-T additional ten hour tape 

Price $4.95. 






\ Faurot #873 Pen Desk Set Micro- 

, | phone. A ball point pen desk set 

Cl designed to conceal a microphone 
ay | in its base 

High Pick up quality is featured 

| in this desk set. It produces excel- 

lent results with a pick up range of 

25 feet. Range can be extended to 

50 feet if used with a Faurot sub- 

miniature pre-amplifier. Set will *y 


, y FAUROT, INC. 
— Price $39.50 pg / 299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


‘Oz Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 
2 Detection & Identification Equipment 


ri 
hé 


to 






‘ef Voice actuated starter, remote control unit 
and other accessories also available. 








The presumption that there will be police patrols 
on these new controlled-access highways is erroneous. 
and adequate police coverage will not be available 
unless the states provide additional police personnel 
to do the job. There is also a presumption that police 
patrols on controlled-access highways will provide 
services equal to those available on toll highways. 

This, in my opinion, is totally unrealistic, and gives 
the user of these highways the impression he is en- 
titled to and will receive more services than those 
motorists using other toll-free highways. 

The operators of a toll facility have a responsibility 
to their patrons to provide them with special services, 
but when the patron leaves the toll road and travels 
on the freeways and other public highways he is 
mostly dependent upon his own resourcefulness. 

As a matter of fact, some toll road users appear 
to consider themselves. special creatures, as is evi- 
denced by the number of complaints the operators ol 
the toll road receive. 

In my opinion, the user of a controlled-access high- 
way will receive no more—and no less—service, than 
he receives on any other toll-free public highway. 

There have been assurances and promises by re 
sponsible persons that police will provide services 
and assistance on controlled-access highways which 
are not properly police functions. 

There have been statements by responsible persons 
that services and assistance to motorists on controlled 
access highways by police will be equal to or more 
important than enforcement of the law. Such  state- 
ments, promises and assurances are exaggerated, mis 
leading and untrue. If and when police coverage is 
provided for these highways, it must be remembered 
that the primary duty of a police agency is to pre 
vent and detect crime and apprehend criminals! 

Services and assistance to motorists by a membei 
of a police department does not include work ordinar- 
ily done by mechanics, maintenance men, tow truck 
enerators, etc. 

Some police officials have been faced with the 
necessity of deciding which services to motorists are 
properly those for them to perform. My answer and 
advice is that police should not perform work ordin 
arily done by others. 


For persons whose vehicle is disabled, the responsi- 
bility of the police generally is limited to obtaining 
for them the services of persons who ordinarily per 
form the type of work required. 

Police perform many types of services to motorists 
which are reasonable and proper, for which many let- 
ters of gratitude and commendation are received at 
police headquarters. 

We instruct our troopers on patrol to check all ve- 
hicles stopped along the open highway. This is a 
basic duty. We find that some motorists are merely 
resting, others are consulting maps, some are ill, some 
are quarrelling, some are attempting to conceal a 
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crime, others have lost something. When a motorist 


requires directions, they are given to him; when 
he is ill and requires medical attention or hospital- 
ization, rest for a few minutes, or a comforting 
word, he receives it. Many motorists lose or forget 
personal property. Quite often a motorist stops to 
rest, to check his vehicle, to change a tire, to change 
drivers, and so on, and an article of clothing, luggage, 
a wallet, jewelry or a camera is inadvertently left 
behind. We investigate reports of such losses, and, 
where we recover the property, it is returned to the 
owner. Much lost property is recovered without ou 
being able to identify or locate the owner, and _ this 
property is disposed of according to law. 


During the first ten months of 1960, there were 
60,493 disabled vehicles on the New York State Thru 
way. Of these, 16,435 were assisted by the New York 
State Police. 

In 1959, procedures for helping drivers of disabled 
vehicles were revised completely by the Thruway Au 
thority to achieve better and faster service at lowe 


cost. 


Thruway personnel and members of the State Po 
lice Detail carry two 214-gallon cans of gasoline in 
their cars and a five-gallon water can. This gasoline 
and water is provided free of charge to a stranded 
motorist; in some instances, a jack or lug wrench is 
loaned to a person whose vehicle has a flat tire All 
such personnel are forbidden to accept gratuities for 
any service they provide. So far this year, the State 
Police gave two gallons of gasoline to 2,955 stranded 
motorists on the Thruway. This procedure is now 
well known, and some patrons become indignant 
when they learn a trooper’s emergency gasoline sup 
ply is exhausted and it will be necessary for him to 
radio for a service truck, for which the patron is re 
quired to pay. Some other motorists have relied on 
the generosity of the Thruway Authority and have 
been known to sponge 6, 8 or 10 gallons of free gaso 
line by making subsequent stops in the various patrol] 
areas. 

Phe Division of State Police prohibits the trans 
portation of gasoline in the trunks of patrol cars be 
cause of the possibility of a spark from the radio in 
the trunk igniting the fumes—consequently, on the 
Thruway, State Police cars carry the gasoline cans 
on the floor in the back seat area. 
wiped off the cans, there is little, if any, odor from 


If spillage is 


the gasoline in the car. 

Some toll facilities feel they can afford the luxury 
of providing free gasoline and water to stranded 
motorists, but few, if any, police departments have 
sufficient budget appropriations to permit them to 
purchase water and gasoline cans, and gasoline, to 
be given away free. Consequently this service will 
undoubtedly be a rarity on controlled-access, toll- 
free highways. 

On the Taconic State Parkway, where the New 
York State Police have a special detail required by 


The Police Chief 
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TM SYSTEM 


provides traffic-actuated signal 
control for ae 
automatically ... for less money 


The TRAFF-O-MATIC® TM SYSTEM is a traffic-actuated, 3-offset, 3-cycle length 
system that provides a low cost method of arterial signal control. It responds to 
actual traffic changes without time clocks..... without program drums. 


Continuously and automatically the TM System seeks and selects the most favor- 
able offset and cycle length combination based on the relative volume levels of 
two sampled directions of traffic flow. Operating adjustments are made without 
tools. Circuitry and component construction incorporate the latest design tech- 
niques for maximum service and ease of maintenance. 


STEAPT-0-MaTICS 
TRAFF-O-MATIC MASTER MODEL TM-1 maintains continuous a 
inbound-outbound volums comparison . . . automatically selects 
one of three offsets to best serve traffic flow, in addition to 


free operation at low volumes. 


E 
ile 


20 TRAFF-O-MATIC COORDINATING UNIT MODEL TM-21, one 
with each local semi-actuated controller, interprets Master's off- 


“| Di 


set instructions . . . easy knob adjustment of three offsets . . . 
each offset can be assigned an individual background cycle 
length. 
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AUTOMATIC SIGNAL DIVISION 


EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 





law to police that ninety-mile highway, we assisted 
1,346 disabled motorists during the first ten months 
of last year. 


On the Thruway we made 537,273 arrests, more 
than double the number of disabled motorists as- 
sisted by us, and, on the Taconic Parkway, we made 
10,797 arrests, more than eight times the numbet 
of persons assisted, between January and November 
last year. 


This disproves the assumption that on this type of 
highway police spend more time on services than on 
enforcement. 


In 1959, one out of every 900 vehicles using the New 
York State Thruway became disabled. In 1958, the 
ratio was one out ol every 832. Last year it was 
approximately one out of every 1000. 


There have been as many as seven hundred “dis- 
abled” vehicles on the Thruway in one twenty-four 
hour period, and as many as three hundred persons 
arrested during a similar period of time. I put the 
word disabled in quotation marks, for on those days of 
excessive numbers of disabled vehicles the weather was 
extremely bad and most of these “disabled” motorists 
skidded into the mall or over a bank and had to be 
towed out. 


On the days when we had the greatest number ol 
disabled vehicles on the Thruway, we had a mini 
mum number of arrests, because the weather and 
road conditions were not conducive to moving viola 
tions and our troopers were busy at the “disabled” 
vehicles. 


On the days when we made the highest number ol 
arrests, the great number of violations was due to 
ideal weather and a volume of traffic higher than 
normal, yet conducive to higher speeds and othe: 
moving violations. 


Normally, there are about two hundred disabled 
vehicles per day on the Thruway, and we make about 
150 to 175 arrests. (The State Police assist approxi 
mately 30 per cent of the disabled motorists on the 
Thruway. ‘The Thruway Authority has its own emer- 
gency service patrol in addition to toll supervisors 
and maintenance vehicles which provide assistance.) 
On weekends, of course, we have the highest numbei 
of disabled vehicles on both the Thruway and 
Parkway, since we have the highest volume of traffic 
then. This is typical of most highways. 


It appears that vehicles driven by residents of the 
metropolitan areas become disabled more frequently 
than vehicles driven by residents of other areas. This 
may be due to the higher rural speeds for longei 
periods of time to which these vehicles are suddenly 
subjected. Proper preventive maintenance would, 
in my opinion, prevent some of these disablements, 
as well as a better knowledge of what is under the 
engine hood. It is sometimes horrifying to realize 
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that so many drivers know so little about the vehicle 
they are driving. 

Service calls on the Thruway are listed in the fol 
lowing order: tow required (usually because of 
motor, transmission or differential trouble), tire trou- 
ble, out of fuel (14,437 in 1959), ignition trouble, 
unable to start motor, water required (2,297 in 1959), 
gas line clogged or frozen, fan belt broken, out of 
oil, battery trouble, carburetor failure, lighting sys 
tem failure, no brakes or locked brakes, frozen radi- 
ator, and during 1959, 4,616 miscellaneous items of 
trouble. 

One report of a State Police agency patrolling a 
turnpike included such services as: gave gas, tire 
change, took patron to service area, pushed to start, 
assisted to repair car, relayed packages, helped to load 
luggage, and gave patron light for cigarette! 

Many police properly render such services as: 
driving a disabled motorist to a service area, calling 
a mechanic, checking sleeping drivers, giving road 
information, obtaining diesel or motor oil by calling 
on the radio for a service station employee to bring 
it, relaying messages, advising a motorist of tire 
trouble such as a soft tire that is causing the vehicle 
to sway or of a tire whose tread is separating from 
the carcass, attempting to locate a motorist in an 
emergency to advise him of a sudden death or sei 
ious injury to a relative, giving first aid to a sick o 
injured person, or extinguishing a small fire. 

Such services as changing a tire, making mechani 
cal repairs, or pushing a car to start it are not proper 
police functions. The police officer may be injured 
during such activity, or he may damage his police 
car while pushing another, and he may be called be 
fore his superiors to explain the damage and made 
to pay for the repairs out of his own pocket. 

The duties of a police officer on traffic patrol are 
many and varied. He cannot be spared to do me 
chanical or menial work at the expense of the govern 
ment and delay in the performance of his other, 
basic duties. 

Crime itself is mobile, and because of that, all po 
lice officers on traffic patrol must maintain a con 
tinual observation of faces and vehicles 

On the Thruway, our patrol posts vary in length 
from 3.4 to 32 miles. On the Taconic State Parkway, 
the patrol posts vary between 8.8 and 23 miles 


The shortest patrols are of course in the areas wher 
we have the highest volumes of traffic. Every troop 
er, on every post, on each shift, is busy every minute 
with normal police duties. On a patrol post with 
a high volume of traffic and of short length, or on 
a patrol post with a lower volume but of greate1 
length, the police officer must be on the move almost 
continually to keep a check on conditions. There is 
little time for much else besides the necessary and 
essential. Certainly, if the police officer is enrout« 
to an accident, pursuing a violator or engaged in 
other enforcement activities, the best he can do is 


The Police Chief 
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What kind of police car do you want 
to join your force? A day-in, day- 
out patrol workhorse? An all-out 
pursuit sprinter? Or maybe you're 
looking for a combination of both. 
Whatever the law enforcement job, 


this new ’61 Chevy’s got the go- 
power and staying power to do it 
with dollar-saving dependability. 
And with the wide choice of optional 
equipment available, you can prac- 
tically design your own Chevy police 
special from the ground up. 

For power alone, you can pick from 
the longest list of engine-transmis- 
sion teams in the business. Eight 
engines—from standard 6 or V8 for 
utility and economy on up through 
six other robust V8’s.* There’s the 
middle-of-the-line 250-hp. Turbo- 
Thrust V8 that’ll take on virtually 
any highway patrolling or pursuit 
job. Or you can go all the way up to a 
350-hp. Super Turbo-Thrust Special 
that’s the ultimate in pursuit cars! 
(And those are all honest horses! 


There’s also a choice of a standard 
and four optional* transmissions. 
But this new Chevrolet fits the 
force a lot of other ways. It’s shorter 
and narrower for easy parking and 
handling. Yet, inside it’s mighty 
big on comfort. Larger door open- 
ings, higher easy-chair seats, and an 
easier loading deep-well trunk that 
takes a mountain of police gear. 
Before you write your specs, drop 
in on your Chevrolet dealer and see 
if he hasn’t saved you the job. 
. . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


‘Optional at extra cost. 
chief 
Vonevrouetg = & of & 
police cars 











notify his radio dispatcher of a possible D.V. (Dis- 
abled Vehicle), giving its location. 

This can be checked out later, or, the dispatche: 
may telephone the nearest service station, especially 
if the officer reports a white cloth was displayed, the 
hood was up, the radiator was steaming, a tire was 
flat, or persons were assembled around the vehicle 
obviously awaiting help. 

There are duties that take a police officer off his 
assigned post, including arraigning an out-ol-state 
violator, going to a hospital with accident or sick 
persons, traveling to and from his station during 
shilt changes. 

In the final analysis, police must recognize that 
assistance to motorists is a duty they cannot escape; 
in fact, they may be severely criticized if they fail 
to accept it as a duty, but they must also place it 
in its proper relationship to their primary duties to 
enforce the law, prevent and detect crime, and ap 
prehend criminals and violators; and not permit 
themselves to engage in work or activities which are 
normally performed by others. 

In conclusion, police will be available for adequate 
and effective patrolling of new controlled-access high- 
ways only when sufficient appropriations for addi 
tional personnel and equipment are provided, and, 
in my opinion, services performed by police on such 
highways will not be equal to those provided on toll 
facilities, but they will be equal to those now avail- 
able on most main public highways. 


Qualify for Red Cross Agreement 


An agreement between the American Red Cross 
and the Mississippi Highway Safety Patrol designat- 
ing all Patrol enforcement vehicles as mobile first aid 
units has been renewed by Public Safety Commis- 
sioner Thomas Shelton. According to Frazier Jones, 
American Red Cross state first aid and water safety 
representative, Mississippi is the only Southern state 
qualified for such an agreement. 

To qualify, each vehicle must be operated by an 
officer holding a current Red Cross advanced first 
aid certificate, carry not less than a 16-unit first aid 
kit or approved equivalent, be identified by mobile 
unit marker, and be supervised and frequently in- 
spected to insure compliance with all requirements. 

Within the past year, all Mississippi Highway Pa- 
trolmen have been given refresher courses in First 
Aid, including latest techniques in artificial respira- 
tion. Many Patrol officers now hold instructor cer- 
tificates. 


New Address for Toronto . The Metropolitan 


Toronto Police Department now has a new address, 
Chief James Mackey announces. On November 11 
the official address became 92 King Street East, To- 
ronto I, Ontario. 
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25th Anniversary for Alabama State 


Seated at center, left, is Director Floyd H. Mann and 
Assistant Director W. R. Jones, right, flanked by 11 
charter members still in active service and two chiefs 
in the Alabama Department of Public Safety—l. to 
r., Lt. Charles E. O’Gwynn, Capt. Floyd Dyar, Ac 
countant N. D. Bamberger, Ptlm. M. A. Nunnally, 
Set. J. R. Prater, Chief N. W. Kimbrough, Chief Bank 
head Bates, Chief W. L. Allen*, Chief Joe Smelley* 
Ptln. W. P. Ellis, Ptlm. Early Henley, Ptlm. Proctoi 
Bradley, and Ptlm. D. J. 


members) 


Thigpen (*not charte) 


The Alabama Department of Public Salety cele 
brated its 25th anniversary of service to the motoring 
public on December 3, 1960, Director Floyd H. Mann 
reports. The occasion was marked by special cere 
monies under auspices of the Charter Members Club, 
11 of whom are still in active service Master of 
ceremonies was Major N. W. Kimbrough, president 


of the Club. 


The day was called “Former Directors’ Day” to 
honor heads of the Department who have served sinc 
it was created in 1935, with the following former Di 
rectors taking active part in the program: ‘T. Welle 
Smith, Jacksonville (Ala.), L. B. Sullivan and W. V. 
Lyerly, of Montgomery, and James F. Browner, An 
dalusia. The day concluded with a banquet attended 
by charter members and their wives, the former Di- 
rectors and special guests. 

The Department of Public Safety started out De 
cember 5, 1935, with 75 men and a few civilian em 
ployees. Its services and responsibilities grew steadily, 
until today it has 400 commissioned officers, 34 high 
way patrol cadets and 140 civilian employees 


Elected ... chairman of the board of governors ol 
the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety for the 
coming year is Dwight M. McCracken, vice-president 
of Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. 


The Police Chief 












These" THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY” programs 
are now available 
in 16 mm prints 


















ADMIRAL BYRD — Join America’s 
foremostarcti: explorer in his histo- 
ry-making journeys to pola: regions 
THE BERLINERS—The storyof acity 
torn by the silent fury of acold war. 
THE DOOLITTLE RAID — America’s 
first air attack against Japan’s 
mainland 

OVER HERE —A different kind of 
battle, but a battle just the same. 
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my SUB KILLERS—The navy's defense 
ik} strategy against the threat of a 
UU bmarine attack 




















TRAFFIC JAM UPSTAIRS —How we 
tackle the growing danger of 
ercrowded airlanes 
VIOLENT WORLD OF SAM HUFF — 
The physical and mental discipline 
big time grid star in football's 
oe of speciali 
TARAWA—The proudest and bloodi- 
t day in Marine Corps history 
DOWN RANGE—5-4-3-2-1. Follow 
the course of a U. S, test missile 
from “count-down to recovery.” 
PATTON & THE THIRD ARMY—Con- 
roversial story of the pistol-wear- 
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— | it Porgy as every inch a 
ombat se 

This season, Prudential’s award-winning tel- \ } LA GUARDIA - The halcyon days 

| hen the Little Flower” took 


evision series—“THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” 
goes on-the-spot to show history before it 


New York by storm. 
THE MYSTERIOUS DEEP— Discover 
the exciting and intriguing world 








) happens. That’s the theme behind such . beneath the sea 
tor : eas ra PARIS IN THE TWENTIES—The fas- 
dramatic and exciting programs as: “The inating world of Momiaguay, 
rte) College Panic’, “Minuteman”, “City Under 4 5 ond Paris 
rn " : SABOTAGE —Revealing for the first 
the Ice”, “Sweden: Trouble in Paradise?” dan ben On hans eee 
‘ ° ‘ “Ty perated before Nazi eyes. 
le And other significant shows on ‘THE parma ag = 
rp TWENTIETH CENTURY”, every Sunday on nin said, “There wit be no war.” 
ine’ The rest is history 
£ CBS-TV. THE WEEK THAT SHOOK THE WORLD 
mn Prudential makes available to adult groups— Prelude to World War i. Eye- 
‘ ° tness accounts with Edward R 
ere- on a free-loan basis—16mm motion picture Neston sad fa Scene 
ub, : prints of these and other “THE TWENTIETH THEFALLOF OMtMh—Commrion’s 
” greatest triumph since the Rus- 
of t CENTURY” shows. To obtain a print of this sian revolution —the free world’s 


greatest defeat 

POLAND ON A TIGHTROPE—A pene- 

trating look at life in Poland today. 

THE ADDICTED — The shocking 

story of narcotics addiction in the 

Jnited States. 

REVOLT IN HUNGARY—Films of the 
| Hungarian upr'sing, smuggled out 
from behind the “tron Qurtain,” 
WOODROW WILSON—The Fight for 
Peace — His battle for “The 
Leaque of Nations.” 

TEDDY ROOSEVELT —Color, excite- 
nent, charm of the Rough Rider 
JAN OF THE CENTURY—The life of 
Winston Churchill 
HIROSHIMA—The events that led: 


season's shows, or any of the past “THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY” programs, contact 
your local Prudential Agent or office. 
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I i- to dropping the first atom bomb. 
THE NUREMBERG TRIALS—NWazi 
ar criminals brought to justice. 
BRAINWASHING— Communist psy- 
De | chological techniques, 
MUSSOLINI—The rise and fall of 
em i dictator 
1 ily GANDHi—The life and work of the 
I q* great spiritual, political leader. 
igh FOR—THIRD TERM TO PEARL 
f HARBOR—The man, the events, the 
decision to run, 
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Every step forward in man’s progress has brouglit 
with it the need for new knowledge and the possi 
bility of hazard. No doubt the discovery olf fire 
caused many burnt fingers belore people learned 
how to use it properly. ‘The same electricity which 
lights our homes and runs our appliances can be 
lethal if one attempts to change a fuse while stand- 
ing in a pool of water. The automobile which is 
essential to our modern way of life can be a lethal 
instrument in the hands of the untrained driver or 
if the equipment itself is faulty. “Tear gas is no ex- 
ception to this rule. 

Since the appearance on the American scene in 
1925 of tear gas as a police weapon, many thousands 
of people are alive who otherwise would have lost 
their lives in civil disturbances and the savings in 
property damage are almost beyond calculation. ‘eat 
gas is, however, no magic wand. The same rules re- 
garding the selection of equipment and care in its 
use which apply to the other things which make up 
our civilization are no less true when the officer uses 
tear gas in the control of civil disorders. 


The first necessity in such situations is to have 
proper equipment. A device recently offered to 
police was described as “the most effective peacetime 
weapon that has ever been devised.” It was claimed 
that “it flushes out barricaded criminals or the men- 
tally deranged with complete safety to the officer,” 
and that it “controls riotous situations or disturbances 
in which police officers are outnumbered.” Examin- 
ation of this device disclosed that it contained one 
38 caliber shell and that its total tear gas charge was 
less than one gram, or about 1/128 of the amount 
of tear gas in the most commonly used police tear gas 
grenade, and that the weapon had a range of about 
10 feet. Another device recently advertised consisted 
of a pistol containing five 12-gauge shells, each con- 
taining about 2.0 grams of tear gas. Yet this device 
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Three Basic Principles May Save Your Life 





“The Proper Use 
Of “lear Gas ae 
Police Weapou 


BY C. R. WEINER 


Federal Laboratories, Inc. 


Saltsburg, Pennsylvania 


was described as having “overwhelming Lire power, 
and being 
obvious to the informed officer that the use of such 
equipment not only leaves the user without adequate 


“a one man riot squad.” It should be 


defense, but by failing to control the disturbance it 
increases peril to the public. 


Importance of Knowing Your Equipment 


Even if the proper equipment is used some knowl 
edge is required to use it efficiently. “Two officers 
recently decided to flush out a barricaded criminal 
by rushing onto the porch of a house and throwing 
tear gas grenades in through the windows. ‘The 
armed criminal shot and killed both of them before 
they were able to reach the front porch and accom 
plish their mission. 
the proper ammunition would have prevented this 
tragedy. 
with tear gas in an attempt to control riots is certain 
to have unfortunate results. It takes, for instance, 
over 100 .38 special caliber shells or over 60 12-gauge 
shotgun shells loaded with tear gas to equal the effect 
of one grenade of the size most commonly used by 


The use of a gas riot gun with 


‘The use of pistol or shotgun shells loaded 


police. ‘These examples will show that it is absolutely 
essential for the informed officer to know how much 
tear gas is in the equipment he is using and how it 


can be expected to perform. 


It is impossible, within the confines of this article, 
to describe completely the tear gas equipment normal 
I have chosen to describe below 
the equipment manufactured by Federal Laboratories, 
Inc., since this is what is found in most police depart 
ments. 


ly used by police. 


If your equipment is of some othei type, you 
should determine its characteristics (gas content, 


range, etc.) before an emergency occurs 


The following descriptions should give the gas 
officer a working knowledge of what is inside his 
equipment and how he can expect it to perform 


The Police Chief 
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1961 DODGE POLICE PURSUITS! 


¢ 
Dodge Police Pursuits designed for four different and demanding police 
applications. Two and four-door sedans on 118” wheelbase for highway [| + a 
patrol, general purpose patrol, and municipal patrol, priced model for 


model with Ford and Chevrolet. Four-door, six-passenger station 
wagons on a 122” wheelbase for public safety use. Inclined Six and V8 


engines from 145 H.P. to 330 H.P. Manual and automatic transmissions, q 
PLUS . . . Mo a 


They’re built to take it longer, no matter what kind of work they’re 
called on to do. Protected by a seven-stage dip and spray process, 
inside and out, the Unibody, is all but immune to rust. 


Built to take the roughest roads, at any speed, on any beat. With for | ode! 
Dodge Torsion-Aire suspension. Torsion bars in front and asymmetrical 


leaf springs in the rear soak up the roughest bumps, make a trick at 
the wheel a whole lot easier. 


e 
Built for safe, positive stopping power, with extra-large Dodge Total 
Contact brakes. In stop-and-go city cruising or flat-out highway pursuit, 


they’ll take hold right now and bring the car to a fast, straight stop. 


Built with Dodge economy, Dodge room, Dodge comfort, and Dodge 
quality throughout. a N 


Dodge Police Pursuits are now the mainstay of highway patrol units in 
20 states and in general use in seven others. And that’s about the finest 
commendation a police car can get. For more facts about these cars, 


contact your nearest Dodge dealer. Let him tell you about all the 
special things Dodge builds to go into Dodge Police Pursuits for 1961! 
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Grenades. ‘lear gas grenades are, in general, cy- 
lindrical containers about 2/4 inches in diameter by 
5 inches long. The various kinds of Federal grenades 
weigh from about 10 ounces to 114 pounds. They 
are equipped with fuses which begin to function 
when the grenades are thrown and cause the grenades 
to function at about the time they reach the ground. 
The average person can throw a grenade about 30 
yards. 

The Federal Spedeheat grenade gives off tear gas 
from the vents in the sides, top and bottom for 25 to 
35 seconds and contains 128 grams of tear gas. 

The Federal Triple Chaser grenade bursts into three 
sections about the time it hits the ground. These 
sections bounce along the ground in a manner which 
is disconcerting to rioting mobs. Each section gives 
off tear gas for 20 to 25 seconds. The total charge ot 
the three sections is 82 grams of tear gas. 

The Federal Blast Dispersion grenade contains 
tear gas in the form of a dust which is blown out in 
a cloud when the grenade functions. This grenade 
contains 132 grams of tear gas. 


Projectiles. ‘Tear gas projectiles which are fired 
from the 114 inch caliber gas riot gun resemble in 
general appearance small artillery shells. They are, 
however, much lighter, various types weighing from 
about 9 ounces to about | pound, and are fired at 
much lower velocities, the muzzle velocities being 
225 to 325 feet per second. Some Federal tear gas 
projectiles function after a predetermined interval 
by means of a time fuse; others fire when they strike 
the target. None of these projectiles bursts into 
fragments. 

The Federal Spedeheat projectile has a maximum 
range of 225 yards. It begins to function 4 seconds 
after leaving the gun and gives off gas through vents 
in the sides for 25 to 35 seconds. This projectile 
spins, or turns over in flight, so that the chance of 
anyone being hit by the nose of the projectile is 
remote. It is intended for use against rioting mobs. 
Each projectile contains 48 grams of tear gas. 

The Federal Flite-Rite projectile resembles the 
Spedeheat projectile except that it has a set of ex- 
pandable stabilizing fins assembled to the rear ol 
the projectile. These fins expand when the pro- 
jectile leaves the gun, and enable the projectile to 
be fired with a high degree of accuracy. Since the 
projectile travels nose first and has a muzzle velocity 
of about 325 feet per second, this shell will pene- 
trate windows, door panels and other light structures. 
It is intended for use against barricaded persons, 
and should not be used against mobs. The gas 
charge in this shell functions 4 seconds after the shell 
leaves the gun and gives off tear gas through vents 
in the sides for 25 to 35 seconds. ‘This projectile 
contains 48 grams of tear gas. 

The Federal Blast Dispersion Flite-Rite projectile 
resembles the Federal Flite-Rite projectile in all re- 
spects except that it functions upon impact when it 
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In this photo ave the types of tear gas equipment 
referred to in the accompanying article. In the fore 
ground is the No. 203 Short Range Shell (CN) ; in 
center, No. 142 Spedeheat Grenades; and vertical at 
right, the taller is the No. 230 Flite-Rite Projectil 
(CN) and beside it the No. 206 Spedeheat Proje 
tile (CN). 


hits the target and instantaneously releases a cloud 
of tear gas dust which contains 46 grams of tear gas 


The Federal Short Range shell resembles a large 
shotgun shell, 114 inches in diameter. It contains 
no projectile, but blasts a cloud of tear gas dust direct 
ly from the muzzle of the gun. Its maximum range 
is 25 to 35 feet. This shell contains 45 grams ol 


tear gas. 


Guiding Principles in Riot Situations 

Even a casual glance at these figures will make ap 
parent to the gas officer the futility of trying to con 
trol major disturbances with pistol or shotgun type 
tear gas shells, since the riot which would require 
the use of 10 No. 112 grenades, for instance, would 
make it necessary to use over 1000 .38 special gas 
cartridges to accomplish the same results. 

Even though an officer understands his tear gas 
equipment, he still needs to understand the strategy 
governing its proper use. The following principles 
will be helpful to those on riot duty. Squad leaders 


The Police Chief 
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SE ARCH Latent Finger Print Powder 


A NEW LATENT SPRAY POWDER! SURPASSES THE 
BOTTLE AND BRUSH METHOD 


Press the valve button and spray any area or 
object. Quicker, cleaner and better than the 
old method. Clue-Spray brings out the latent 


prints which can be lifted or photographed. 





a 


ALL GRADES OF POWDERS ARE PHOTOGENIC. NO FILTERS ARE NEEDED. 


BUY SEPARATELY OR IN 
KITS WITH LATENT SWEEP- 
ER BRUSHES AND LIFTERS. 


PRICES: Put up in 6-oz. cero- 
sol Spray Cons 


$4.75 per large 6-oz. can 





B-1 CLUE-SPRAY BLACK POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Use on papers, magazines, labels, cardboard, 
painted wood, tissue paper, etc. 
B-2 CLUE-SPRAY SILVER POWDER ............FOR DARK SURFACES Window glass, tumblers, china, enamel file 
cabinets, copper, steel, tin cans & drums. 
B-3 CLUE-SPRAY WHITE POWDER FOR DARK SURFACES Transparent surfaces, tumblers, bakelite, black 
plastic, dark filing cabinets. 
B-4 CLUE-SPRAY GOLD POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Transparent glass & plastics, china, aluminum 
& tin articles, cellophane 
B-5 CLUE-SPRAY RED POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Use on white writing paper, cardboard contain- 
ers, decalcomanias, bottles, curved surfaces. 
B-6 CLUE-SPRAY SAFECRACKER POWDER ..FOR METALS Excellent for safes, lockers, gun metals. 
B-7 CLUE-SPRAY COPPER POWDER For unpainted aluminum & tin surfaces. 
B-8 CLUE-SPRAY YELLOW POWDER For chinaware and marble 
B-14 FLUORESCENT CLUE-SPRAY LATENT POWDER free Price per 6 oz. aerosol can $5.25 
Latent finger prints can be spotted quickly with this ultraviolet reacting finger powder. This is a dual 
purpose powder which can be used with or wit out a black light. Fluorescent color is bright green, the 
most photogenic color in the ultraviolet spectrum 
B-20 CLUE SPRAY LATENT PRINT SWEEPER, price $2.25 This is a necessary special brush, 32” wide, 14” length 
hair, made especially for CLUE-SPRAY powders. After a surface or object is sprayed with Clue-Spray 


Powder, this sweeper intensifies the ridge lines and clears away excess powder. 


SINR CINE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 












will quickly develop and use such variations as may 
be required. 

1. The gas squad, and as much supporting force 
as can be supplied, should move to the scene of the 
disturbance in a firm, orderly manner. ‘The mob must 
realize that it faces a determined, well organized 
machine. 

2. If possible, the squad should take a position up- 
wind from the mob and at a proper distance for the 
use of grenades. ‘This distance will usually be about 
150 feet. If the wind is strong, the distance will be 
greater than if it is calm. 

3. Be sure there is an exit for the mob. Cornered 
people have no choice but to fight if possible. 


1. Call on the mob to disperse. A portable mega- 


phone is useful for this purpose. If the mob shows’ 


signs of breaking up, give them a chance. 

5. Throw No. 112 Spedeheat grenades so that they 
land about 5 yards apart, or closer together if the 
wind is strong. When a proper gas barrage is laid 
down, the gas will reach the mob in a solid, unbroken 
cloud. If visible gas is used, it will be easy to de- 
termine the location and movement ol this cloud. 
Some departments feel that this effect is achieved 
more quickly and the mob more impressed il some 
or all of the Spedcheat grenades are replaced by No. 
115 Triple Chaser grenades. 

6. Where wind conditions make it impossible to 
be upwind of the mob, the same effect can be ob 
tained by shooting No. 206 Spedeheat projectiles to a 
position upwind of the mob. In any case, use sul- 
ficient material to establish a high concentration. 


7. Once concentration is established it is essential 
that the initial concentration be followed with more 
gas until the mob is completely dispersed. 


8. If the mob shows signs of reassembling, the use 
of DM (sickening gas) grenades or projectiles or of 
‘blast dispersion equipment may be advisable. 


9. Hand-to-hand encounters should be avoided at 


all cost, since the outnumbered officers may easily 
lose such engagements. If some members of the mob 
escape the main gas cloud and attempt to attack the 
riot squad, they can be effectively repelled by the use 
of the Federal No. 203 Short Range cartridge fired 
at the belt level of such attackers at ranges of 10 to 
30. feet. 

10. All members of the gas squad should be equip 
ped with gas masks such as Federal No. 6005 snout 
type mask, which allows full vision and does not re- 
quire a separate canister or knapsack. The squad 
leader will determine when the masks should be 
worn. Generally masks will be necessary only under 
adverse wind conditions, or when officers desire to 
enter the gas cloud to arrest leaders of the mob. 


11. Some departments feel that in addition to gas, 
some Federal No. 108 Smoke grenades should be used. 
These grenades give off dense clouds of non-irritating 
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smoke for about 214 minutes, determining the wind 


“72 


direction, and adding to the confusion of the mob. 


Perhaps the best general advice available is as 
follows: Be firm and orderly. Know how to use 
your equipment. If you use gas, use plenty of it. 
Keep up the barrage until the mob is completely 
dispersed. 


Apprehension. of Barricaded Persons 


The criminal or berserk person who_ barricades 
himself in a house or other building represents a 
special problem which has become most important 
since the Second World War. Such persons are usual 
ly armed, and very determined to resist arrest. They 
frequently have large supplies of ammunition and may 
have taken hostages. While outnumbered by the 
police, they have the advantage of position and are 
not burdened with concern for the safety of inno 
cent persons. The following suggestions will outline 
a plan which has worked successfully: 


1. Surround the building from protected positions, 
and remove all bystanders to safety. 


2. Get as much information as possible. Find how 
many persons are in the barricade. Do they have 
hostages? What is the floor plan of the house? How 
are the barricaded persons armed? In what part ol 
the building are they? 


9 


3. Arrange a satisfactory barricade for the officers 
involved. A police car is not a satisfactory barricade 
against rifle fire. Where it is impossible to arrange 
completely satisfactory barricades, the use of Federal 
No. 108 smoke grenades, which give off large volumes 
of non-irritating smoke, will help screen the officers 
from the occupants of the barricade. 


!. Using the Federal Gas Gun and No. 230 Flite 
Rite projectiles, gas the building. Start with unos 
cupied rooms, otherwise the barricaded person will 
move from room to room. Usually it is better to gas 
a building from the top down. 


5. Use plenty of gas and wait for it to take effect 
In extremely difficult cases the use of some No. 231 
Flite-Rite projectiles (DM) is advisable. 


6. Be wary of offers to surrender. Do not rush 
the house until you are certain it is safe to do so. 


7. In locations where there is extreme fire hazard, 
such as barns filled with hay, use the No. 232 Blast 
Dispersion Flite-Rite. It will not even ignite gasoline 


8. Above all, be extremely careful. This is one of 
the most dangerous situations which confronts the 
law enforcement officer. 


The gist of this article can be stated very simply: 
(1) Be sure you have suitable tear gas equipment fon 
the mission which you must accomplish; (2) Know 
its capabilities; (3) Know how to use your equip 
ment. These three principles are worth your atten 
tion. Some day they may save your life. 


The Police Chief 
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detectives you can pul on The street... 


Built to the specifications of one of the country’s most 
aggressive police departments, the Circle Alarm System 
will “catch” burglars faster than any other system in use 
today. How does it work? A transistorized amplifier, 
with approved phone line transmission, picks up every 
sound (even a whisper at 50 feet) and transmits it to 
police headquarters clearly and distinctly. At the first 
sound of a break-in, police cars are dispatched to near 
the scene of the burglary, officers await entry, then make 
a swift arrest. 


The “Circle Consolette” receiving panel consists of 
12 or 14 individual receiving units with dual 110V 
power supplies; change-over switches and time meters 
on each power supply and V.U. meter on each receiver. 
No A.C. hum, self-made noise nor feed-thru causing 
phone line problems. Each receiving panel is equipped 
with on-off switch with green light; yellow warning light 


.and at a fraction of The cot! 


in case transmitting line is cut or power failure occurs 
at transmitting end. Sensitivity control is connected to 
red light and relay which cuts in either the speaker or 
buzzer when sound level reaches a predetermined set- 
ting. All components are of standard manufacture and 
can be furnished by your local supplier or direct from 
our factory. The “Circle Consolette” is finished in a 
beautiful baked hammerloid gray and will fit nicely on 
top of a 66” x 30” or 36” desk top. Installations are made 
in less than five minutes—only two wires to connect to 
phone line, plug into 110V electric outlet, and you are 
in business. 


The Circle Alarm System is unconditionally guaran- 
teed against defective parts or workmanship for ninety 
(90) days. 


WRITE, WIRE or CALL 


1500 MADISON AVENUE EXPRESSWAY 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


MELROSE 4-6378 








A Traffic “First” in Arizona 


The state of Arizona recently made traffic safety 
history. For the first time in the “era of the auto” 
a state’s chief executive and other top officials at- 
tended a course in traffic safety management. 


Governor Paul Fannin and members of the Gov- 
ernor’s Traffic Safety Coordinating Council, plus key 
staff members of various state departments, went to 
“school” for a 3-day period, Dec. 5-7, 1960, at the 
Los Olivos Lodge in Phoenix. 


Purpose of the instruction was to orient the officials 
in the principles of traffic safety management and to 
enable them to improve the administration of Ari- 
zona’s traffic safety program. 


Attesting to the success of the course, Governor 
Fannin said, “This practical and comprehensive 
course has been an important and timely chapter in 
the Arizona traffic safety movement. It has provided 
a splendid opportunity for all of us who are state 
officials to gain vital and important knowledge in 
the field of traffic safety management. The methods, 
techniques, thoughts, philosophies and management 
concepts transmitted to us through this unprece- 
dented course will, I am sure, prove invaluable in 
guiding the further development of a sound and ef- 
fective »tiack against Arizona’s traffic accident prob- 
lem.” 


The course was presented at the request of the 
Governor's Traffic Safety Coordinating Council. 
Costs were borne by the Insurance Institute for High- 
way Safety, as part of the Institute’s continuing pro- 
gram of direct assistance to that state’s traffic safety 
effort. (Arizona is one of four states receiving direct 
assistance for their official traffic safety programs 
from the ITHS.) 


The course covered every phase of a state traffic 
safety program. Instruction, divided in eight parts, 
covered: characteristics of management, a survey ol 
official state functions, elements of the traffic prob- 
lem in the states, a practical approach to the unified 
approach, programming the state’s resources for maxi- 
mum effect, official state traffic safety management 
and citizen support, the legislature and traffic safety 
management, and Arizona’s action program. ‘The 
course was not intended to present the final answers 
or solutions, but to share an approach to solving 
traffic problems in the belief that successful man- 
agement of a state’s total resources offers the best 
hope of the greatest traffic safety. 


Besides Governor Fannin, Arizona officials who at- 
tended the course included Superintendent G. O. 
Hathaway, Arizona Highway Patrol; Superintendent 
John A. Duncan, Liquor License and Control; Di 
rector Thomas Houlihan, Labor Department; Chair- 
man Paul Jones, Commission for Indian Affairs; Su 
perintendent Clyde Killingsworth, Motor Vehicle Di- 
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At right, Superintendent Greg Hathaway, Arizona 
Highway Patrol, pounds home a point in an ant- 
mated discussion between sessions of the traffic safety 
management course for top state officials. With him 
are, l. to r., Administrator Earl L. O’Clair, Driver 
License Division, and Lt. T. H. Milldebrandt, Ari- 
zona Highway Patrol. 


vision; W. T. Mendenhall, state entomologist; Su 
perintendent P. H. Nelson, Navajo Police Depart 
ment, Ft. Defiance; Earl L. O’Clair, administrator, 
Driver License Division; Charles Pemberton, supe 
visor, Traffic Safety Division; Robert W. Pickrell, At 
torney General elect; Commissioner C. G. Salisbury, 
Department of Health; Ewald A. Stein, Governor's 
Traffic Safety Coordinating Council, and State High 
way Engineer W. E. Wiley. 


The Center for Safety Education of New York Un 
iversity conducted the course. 


Heads Railway Express Police . Jerry E. Nolan 
was recently appointed Director, Security Division 
of the Railway Express 


(gency, with headqua 
4 ters in New York City, 
R. C. Hendon, Vice Pres 
be al ? ident, Operations, an 
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gan his career with the 









Agency as special agent 
in 1923 at Milwaukee 
\ year later he became 
chiel special agent in St 
Paul, covering a three 
; state area. In 1949 he 
Director Nolan was named supervisor 
at the company’s New York headquarters, and in 
1950 was promoted to superintendent. Mr. Nolan 
is «a member of IACP and of the New York and 
Pennsylvania state chiefs’ associations. 


The Police Chief 
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“The feather-weight recording pens of 
the Model 6303 produce greater excur- 
sion and more pattern detail for each 
subject reaction than longer pens that 
must be slower acting.” 


“We find the accurate calibration of 
the Model 6303 Galvanograph section 
in ohms resistance is an important ad- 
vantage over using a polygraph without 
calibration in ohms resistance. It tells 
us how much the subject’s resistance 
has changed during a test.” 

“The steady chart travel in the Model 
6303 Kymograph recorder enables us 
to be certain of the exact point at which 
any reaction occurs. Printed time lines 
on the chart at one second intervals are 
more useful than at five second spac- 








WHY... They Pick the KEELER Model 6303 


Actual Interrogation Room Experiences 


“Chart rolls are quickly changed by 
swinging up the pen table. Also, we 
find the more steady chart drive aids in 
plotting heart, pulse and breathing re- 
actions.” 

“It is easier to watch the chart and at 
the same time make instrument adjust- 
ments because the Model 6303 has min- 
imum width, The glareless panel elim- 
inates reflections that resulted in eye 
strain when using an instrument with a 
polished aluminum panel.” 


“We are able to lift the Model 6303 
right out of our interrogator’s desk and 
slip on the lid. In five minutes we are 
on our way for an outside interroga- 
tion. This combination desk and port- 
able utility of the Model 6303 has been 


a great advantage. 






Electrical Testing Instruments Since 1936 


— Bulletin on Model 6303 


—— Complete Polygraph Story —— A Program for Our Co 


Other Taferaathen cent 


\ A KEELER POLYGRAPH 
“+ ASSOCIATED Rese facy 
: —@- ry ee 





Don’t Risk Your Future! 


Why take chances with uncertain inter- 
rogation methods! 


There is no more certain protection of 
the law enforcement administrator’s 
security than the ready availability of 
approved polygraph interrogation fa- 
cilities. 


Learn the full story of the KEELER 
Olygrapn ant 10W i ‘a se 7 
Polygraph 1} it can serve the 

specific needs of your community. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon 
printed below, 





KEELER Polygraph Div. 


ASSOCIATED ReseWecu: 


CHDO1L 


W. Belmont Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 





TEAR OFF and MAIL TODAY 


He ee ne 8 ee ee eee 


Send the following information at once: 








—— Polygraph, An Aid in Recruiting 
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Sentry Dogs — Their Use, Care and Diet 








Canine Corps of 


By LT. COL. FREDERICK WEIL, USAF (VC) 
Office of The Air Provost Marshal 


Headquarters, United States Air Force 
Washington 25, D. C. 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Colonel Weil has had 18 
years of service with the Air Force Veterinary Corps, 
now assigned to the Air Provost Marshal to assist in 
management of the sentry dog program. During and 
since World War II he has had various assignments at 
base and command level in the Far East, England, Ger- 
many and various locations in the United States. 


With renewed interest of law culorcement agencies 
in use of dogs to increase patrol effectiveness, it may 
be of interest to know that the United States An 
Force has been using dogs for many years. The sentry 
dog program is directed by Brigadier General R. F. 
Burnham, The Air Force Provost Marshal. 


Phere are, roughly, some 2,500 sentry dogs on duty 
with handlers at United States Air Force bases in 
Japan, Okinawa, the Philippines, Korea, Germany, 
France, Spain, North Africa and the United States. 
Sentry dogs are used in England also, but they are on 
loan from the Royal Air Force. 


In the United States the German Shepherd dogs, 
the only breed used in the program, are bought from 
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Tee U.S. Air Force 




















































private owners and sent to Lackland Air Force Base, 
Texas, for eight weeks training with a specific han 
dler. From there the handler/dog team is assigned to 
an Air Force base for duty. In the United States the 
chief purpose of the handler/dog team is for protec 
tion against sabotage of special weapons storage areas 
and the ready alert aircraft exposed on the parking 
areas. 


German shepherd dogs are bought in Germany and 
Japan for those areas and trained at schools in Wies 
baden, Germany, and in Showa, Japan. One important 
use of sentry dogs in foreign countries is to protect ow 
supplies and equipment, especially in the economically 
depressed areas where pillerage is an acute problem 
Phey have proved remarkably elfective in reducing 
pillerage. 


Traditionally, \ir Force sentry dogs are trained t 
a degree ol aggressiveness that makes it unsale to get 
near them even under control of their handlers. Al 
though we have no reported cases of innocent peopl 
being injured by them, we are evaluating our training 
to determine if excessive aggressiveness is needed. The 
only deterrent some people scem to recognize is the 
viciousness of the dog, but we think it possible that 
this type of dog may not be the best for use in the 
States. We are comparing our training methods with 
that of the Washington, D. C., Metropolitan Police 
Department’s Dog Training School and find that they 
develop a dog less aggressive than ours, and more 
manageable and obedient off leash. With this kind 
of trained dog in mind, we are surveying our security 
requirements to see if there are places where he can 
be used effectively in base law enforcement activities; 
an example would be with walking patrols around 
isolated base warehouse areas Although, as men 
tioned, sentry dogs are being used for this purpose in 
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Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 


. utmost in 
1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 


ton, woven for long wear. 
2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 
; eT oT oye) | Fe) 
3 High thread count for luster and OKs 
superior appearance 
4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 
Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 
WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 
12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 


Your [ACP 


we Field Service Division 
Mm OFFERS YOU SKILLED ASSISTANCE IN: 


ADMINISTRATION — we will study your departmental organization and administration, and directly 


assist you and your staff to improve and strengthen it. 












METHODS — maximum use of the best available equipment and methods will give you greater efficiency 


at lower cost. 


TRAINING — we will train your personnel administrative, technical, operational —to do the best 


possible job with the resources you have. 


WE CAN ASSIST YOU with your special problems in traffic, 


records, beat layouts, assignment of personnel, recruiting, etc. The 
Field Service Division of the IACP exists to serve you and your 
department according to your needs — with a program of assistance 


to fit your special departmental requirements — and your budget. 


CALL ON US at 910 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Our telephone number is REpublic 7-7860. 








overseas areas, they have not been put to this use in the 
United States. 


Diseases, Care and Diet 

Hip dysplasia, a hereditary hip joint malformation 
common to both dogs and humans, is the subject ol 
a long-range study we are conducting in cooperation 
with a medical group at the Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology. We are contributing to research being done 
by a group of medical doctors who are studying this 
disease in humans. The Air Force sentry dog al- 
fords an excellent subject for study because of the 
great stress that is placed on their hip joints in their 
training and normal duties, and because of the close 
professional veterinary observation we can give them 
over a long period of time. ‘The study is carried on 
without interfering with the dog’s work. Our base 
veterinarians will periodically X-ray selected dogs and 
send the X-rays, along with clinical reports, to the 
Institute for observation and study. We believe this 
study will contribute new knowledge about joint di 
sease in humans and also provide new information 
on this disease common to dogs. 


In the Far East and in southern United States we 
have had a problem with heart worm in our dogs. 
Preatment for heart worm is quite drastic and usually 
requires the animal to be off duty for at least ten days. 
Another species closely related to the heart worm 
has been discovered and we have found that many 
times this species is misdiagnosed as heart worm. It 
is possible that many dogs were treated for heart worm 
when actually they were infected with the harmless 
species that did not require treatment. We are in- 
forming our veterinarians to use a new and relatively 
simple laboratory technique to differentiate between 
the two species and treatment for the harmless one 
will, of course, not be necessary. We expect this 
procedure to conserve drugs, veterinary care and 
loss of duty by the dogs. 

\s a new approach to feeding, we are advocating 
the use of high quality, nutritionally balanced, dry 
dog food as a sole diet for the sentry dog. For many 
years dog owners, kennel operators and veterinarians 






















have believed that the dog requires a certain amount 
of red meat in his daily diet. Manufacturers of scien- 
tilically balanced dry dog food have conducted long 
term studies to show that dogs can maintain excellen! 
health and reproduce generation alter generation ol 
healthy, normal animals fed daily on dry rations alone. 
A number of our sentry dog facilities, and the school 
at Lackland Air Force Base, ‘Texas, are using dry dog 
food as the sole diet and find that the dogs maintain 
excellent weight and health. 
cheaper and easier to handle and store than othe: 
foods. Our education program is designed to per- 
suade all Air Force sentry dog facilities to use dry dog 
food. We believe we can provide our dogs with a 
healthy diet and at the same time save a substantia! 
amount of money. 


The food is much 


Houston's Canine Corps 


lo answer readily the many inquiries received con 
cerning the Houston, ‘Texas, Police Department's Ca 
nine Corps, Chief Carl L. Shuptrine has announced 
release of an illustrated brochure giving concise infor 
mation about his K-9 Corps. 


In the foreword he gives special credit to his ad 
ministrative assistant, G. S$. Hogan, for compiling 
the brochure, and to Harvey B. Richards, Mrs. June 
Sutter, Lt. Col. Percy Follis; USAF, and Samuel G 
Chapman for their assistance in developing the pro 
gram. 

Houston's first K-9 class, consisting of seven dogs, 
graduated and was commissioned for duty January 
24, 1959. Since that time it has operated as an in- 
tegral part of the Patrol Bureau and now has 10 
dogs. 


Second largest city in the United States area-wise, 
Houston covers slightly over 352 square miles and 
has a population of approximately one million. The 
total police strength of 1,180 commissioned officers 
provided slightly over one officer per thousand popu 
lation, and it was to supplement this small force, 
responsible for policing this tremendous area, that the 
K-9 Corps was organized. 

Fhe dogs were donated by citizens of the city, ovei 
200 being offered, including Weimaraners, Doberman 
Pinschers and German Shepherds. German Shepherds 
proved to be the best animal for the work, and _ this 
breed is now used exclusively. 


Physical selection is based on a thorough examina 
tion by a veterinarian, including examination for 
worms, heartworms, distemper, rabies, etc., and X-rays 
to determine that hip sockets are deep seated Phe 
process was deliberate and highly selective, with only 
male dogs between 18 months and two years old, ol 
aggressive rather than extremely vicious or cowardly 
temperament, being chosen. 


Over 100 police olficers volunteered for K-9 duty 
These were screened on basis of work record and pet 
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sonal reputation, the olficer’s family was checked and 
the program discussed with his wile. Only officers 
who owned or were buying their homes were consid- 
ered. Heeding the advice of experienced trainers that 
it is more difficult to select the master than the ani 
mal, Chief Shuptrine called a meeting of the trainers, 
the applicants, and the commanding officer of the 
Patrol Bureau to match the men with the animals. 
since dogs of certain temperament respond best to a 
particular type of master. Once the assignments are 
made, the dog responds to that master only, disregard 
ing all others except on command of the master. 


The formal training program covered four months 
and included obedience training, trailing, jumping, 
climbing and attack. ‘Training periods were held 
twice daily, with exception of Saturday and Sunday. 
in early morning and late afternoon. Professional 
trainers Harvey Richards and Mrs. June Sutter do 
nated their services in the public interest. “Che equip 
ment needed in the training process included leather 
leashes, leather collars and steel choke chains—all care 
fully fitted to the individual animal. An attack suit 

pants, jacket, sleeves and culfs—and leather motor 
cycle helmet were used in attack training. Jumps 
and hurdles were constructed at nominal cost, de 
signed so that the barrier might be raised or lowered 
easily by the trainer. Face of the higher barriers was 
cleated by facing the 1x6 boards with split fire hose, 
which had been discarded, to afford a toehold for the 


animal. 


Constructed by prison farm labor primarily from 
city-salvaged materials, a combination kennel-runway 
at the home of the officer-master houses the dogs. The 
dogs are fed once a day by their masters a commercial 
preparation, with about 50 per cent of the diet being 
beef suet, at a cost of $.18 a pound. Present cost pet 
dog per day is $.50. Veterinarian services have been 
performed by a City of Houston Health Department 


veterinarian assigned to the city 700. 


An “Animal Supplies” account in the city budget 
finances the K-9 program and covers food, vet charges, 
board bills for dogs when the officer is on vacation, 
and all other pertinent charges. With animals donated 
and free training services, the present cost is approxi 
mately $300 per year per dog. All units work unde) 
the command of the Patrol Bureau, two assigned to 
the 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. shift, two to 3 p.m. to I] p.m. 
These four teams are each assigned a quadrant of the 
city, and a fifth unit serves as relief. On the 11 p.m. to 
7 a.m. shift, two units are assigned, each working one 
During daylight hours there is no 
regularly assigned unit, but all units are on call 


side of the city 


whenever needed. 


The K-9 Corps is mounted in police vehicles, regu 
lar patrol cars with 2-way radio and other emergency 
equipment, but they are modified by rebuilding the 
rear seat, covering it with waterproof canvas or othe 
heavy duty material. The dog is isolated from the 
front seat by a heavy wire screen of fence weight. The 
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officers do not work with partners and never trans 
port anyone in these vehicles. Using scrap materials 
and salaried labor, cost of modifying the vehicles was 
less than $25 per unit. 

The K-9 Corps performs specifically defined func- 
tions covering the nature of cases where dogs are to 
be used and the procedure and tactics to be employed. 


Police Dogs- “7wo Hew Sooke 


How TO Use Docs EFFECTIVELY IN MODERN PO- 
LICE WorK. By IrRvIN E. MArpDERS, 1960. POLICE 
SCIENCE Press, P. O. Box 1468, Cocoa BEACH, FLA. 
LISPP., ILLUS., BIBLIOG. 


This book, which is actually a manual, was writ 
Marders, of the Baltimore, 
It is based on experience 


ten by Sergeant Irvin E. 
Md., Police Department. 
and practical considerations evolving from establish- 
ing Baltimore's K-9 Corps in December, 1956 and its 
continous operation since that date. 

Chapters cover such subjects as: the record of work- 
ing police dogs, what dogs can do for you, how to sell 
the dog program in your town, how to use dogs to 
protect industrial installations, procurement of dogs, 
g from use of dogs, kenneling 
and transportation of dogs, training, diet and feeding, 
veterinary service, diseases and their prevention, first 


legal problems arisin 


aid for dogs, and grooming and care of dogs. 


Docs IN POLICE WorRK. SAMUEL G. CHAPMAN. 
1960. PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE, 1313 EAST 
60TH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL., 120 PP., $3.00. 


In this book, written by Professor Samuel G. Chap- 
man, of Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich., the advantages and disadvantages of American 
and European police use of dogs are listed. 

Dogs offer real and psychological benefits for police 
forces, and many American police departments could 
employ dogs to advantage and should consider their 
“The decision,” he 
maintains, “should be bared on a careful analysis of 


use, Professor Chapman states. 












One of the five officer-and-dog teams recently as- 
signed to late tours of duty in mushrooming indus- 
trial and commercial areas of Miami, Florida, is 
Patrolman Arthur C. Scheeren and Prince III. Here 
Prince receives his “diploma” certifying that he has 
completed the training course and is a duly commis- 
sioned member of the Miami Police Department. 


all the issues, uninfluenced by pressure groups. 
Among the advantages he lists the psychological value 
in; deterring crime and controlling crowds, detecting 
and capturing suspects—particularly at night, and in 
making routine patrols of alleys, backyards and wood- 
ed areas. In addition, dogs protect police officers 
and have a favorable effect on police public relations. 

The disadvantages cited include the fact that each 
dog must have his own handler who devotes a cov 
siderable amount of on and off duty time to caring 
for the animal, thus creating special administrative 
problems when a handler retires, resigns, goes on va- 
cation or is reassigned or promoted. Another is the 
possibility that law abiding citizens may be frightened 
or an innocent person bitten. 

His conclusion is that a city of from 250,000 to 
750,00 can have seven extra policemen operating in 
patrol cars for the cost of a unit of 12 dogs and hand 
lers, one full-time trainer, a half-time clerical em 
ployee and four special cars. This leaves each city 
to decide for itself whether it will receive the most 
police protection from the dogs or from the extra 
policemen. 


New President .. . H. E. Quarles, Jr., South Caro- 
lina Director of Motor Vehicles, was elected president 
of the American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad 
ministrators at its recent annual conference. Col. 
William R. Bradley, Wyoming Highway Patrol, is 
first vice president; Lawrence F. Hashey, Registrar 
of Motor Vehicles, New Brunswick, Canada, is second 
vice president, and John F. Carlson, Director of Motor 
Vehicle Registration, Iowa, is secretary. 
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Wiami 4Addsa K-G Corps 


The Miami, Florida, Police Department, under di 
rection of Chief Walter T. Headley, Jr., is the first 
police force in the state to have a full-time police dog 
patrol. 

Completing their training in December, five police 
dogs and their patrolmen “partners” are now regula 
ly assigned to late tours of duty in the city’s industrial 
and commercial areas. 


The corps was trained by Sergeant John Quinn, 
who spent four months at the St. Louis Police Depart 
ment’s canine school. He is convinced that use of po 
lice dogs contributes to a decline in crime rates. “De 
spite automation, computors and electronic communi 
cation,” he declares, “these dogs, the first to be used in 
Florida, will save money and manpower and provide 
better police service.” 

Captain Adam Klimkowski, head of research and 
development in the police department, states present 
plans are to enlarge the canine corps, but it has not yet 
been determined to what extent. 


Two of the original dog “graduates” were donated 
by the patrolmen working with them, and the othe 
three by private citizens. Initial training included 
obedience and obstacle tests in addition to familiariza- 
tion of dog and master. The dogs will be retired at 
about age eight and presented to their handlers. 


Ray rbshworth .. 


in the establishment of a Field Service Division in 
Washington, D. C. At this time, the association 
moved its Traffic Division from Evanston, Illinois, 
to Washington, and this became the nucleus of the 
new Field Service Division, which now, in addition to 


from page 4 


trallic, provides extensive services of assistance in all 
major areas of police work. The association appoint 
cd Mr. Ashworth to head the new, larger division. 
The newly-established [ACP Field Service Division 
represents not only the culmination of a plan by the 
officers of the [ACP; it also represents the fulfillment 
of the earnest desires of its distinguished Director, 
Ray Ashworth. It is probably the most fitting pos 
sible memorial to his career and his contributions t 
American life that this organization, which he headed 


for so brief a time, continues its program of services 
in the direction of improving the quality of American 
police work. 

Ray Ashworth’s ideals for the police service were 
the highest. In the thoughts of those who knew him. 
these ideals were inseparable from his personal ideals 
More than most men, he personified and reflected 
what he believed in in what he did. His principles 
were uncompromising and overriding. He was, in 
deed, the salt of the earth—and the people and 
things he touched will never lose the sense of his 
touch—and will be better for it. 
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‘She FEI ia 1960 


In a year-end report to U. S. Attorney General 
William P. Rogers, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoovei 
announced that important accomplishments in com- 
batting Soviet espionage operations, together with 
continued success in bringing to justice persons 
charged with kidnapings and other vicious crimes, 
highlighted the FBI's investigative achievements dun 
ing 1960. 


Mr. Hoover stated that final tabulations for the 
year will show more than 11,800 arrests in FBI cases. 
In addition, fines, savings and recoveries in cases 
investigated by the FBI will total approximately 
$190,000,000, compared with $146,530,149 in 1959. 


Nearly 9,600 FBI fugitives were located during the 
year, including 1,300 whose apprehensions were be 
ing sought at the request of state and local authori 
ties for interstate flight to avoid prosecution, cus 
tody or confinement in violation of the Fugitive 
Felon Act. Prominent among these fugitives were: 
Melvin Davis Rees, Jr., a native of the District ol 
Columbia, who was charged with the sadistic kidnap 
murders of two members of the Carroll Vernon Jack 
son family of Louisa County, Virginia; and Joseph 
Corbett, Jr., a convicted killer and prison escapee who 
was charged with the murder of Adolph Coors III, 
an intended kidnap hostage, in Colorado. 


\mong other important kidnap cases investigated 
by the FBI during the year was the abduction ol 
Anthony Alessio, a prominent southern California 
businessman and sports enthusiast. Shortly afte 
Mr. Alessio’s release on $200,000 ransom, FBI agents 
arrested four men and two women in connection 
with this crime. 


In citing other major accomplishments of his Bu 
reau, Mr. Hoover stated, ‘In cases investigated by 
the FBI, a record total of more than 17,600 stolen 
automobiles were located. Another all-time record 
was established under the Federal Reserve Act and 
the Federal Bank Robbery Statutes, where nearly 900 
convictions were returned for robberies, burglaries, 
larcenies, embezzlements and related offenses against 
banks and other financial institutions.” 


Expressing appreciation for the support and coop 
eration which his Bureau receives from alert citizens, 
the FBI Director called specilic attention to the con 
tributions of confidential informants. “Facts supplied 
our agents by confidential informants resulted in 
more than 1,900 arrests in FBI cases during the past 
year,” he revealed. 


“Other information furnished by our informants 
and disseminated to the authorities concerned was 
responsible for some 2,400 arrests by other law en 
forcement agencies. In addition, as a direct result 
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REDUCE DEATHS! 


Sterner Injury Shock, Life Saving Program. and Products 
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These blanket are twice warmer in wind and rain 
according to field tests; and 75% as warm as Army 
wool blankets in cold still air by cold chamber tests. 
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New 8 Way Sterner Celulose Blanket Kit 
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in immediate care at scene Training. Most prac- 
tical surgeon ay 
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For shock prevention, hemorrhage, arm-leg fractures 
to reduce deaths, cripplings, recovery time! Non-profit 
to citie USOCDM Matching Funds if locally justified 


Successful use by N. J. and N. Y. State Turnpike 
Canadian Mounted Police and many city 
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police department 


Inventor and manufacturer of the original cellulose in 
jury blanket Patented, copyrights on blankets* and 
accessories” OPYRIGHT 1960, M. A. STERNER 
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ol their services, well over $4,000,000 in stolen and 
contraband merchandise and valuables was recovered.” 
Compared with 1959, each of these figures repre- 
sents a substantial increase in accomplishments at- 
tributable to the FBI's confidential informants. 


In emphasizing the continued danger of the Com 
munist Party and other subversive organizations in 
the United States, Mr. Hoover declared, “During this 
period of grave international tension, America can- 
not afford to relax her internal delenses even momen 
tarily. ‘This is rue particularly in our dealings with 
communists—both the ‘home-grown’ Party members 
and those sent here to represent Tron Curtain coun 
tries. 


“FBI investigation during 1960 disclosed that an 
alarming number of Soviet and satellite diplomatic 
personnel have intelligence assignments in this coun 
try. Last summer, for example, both the First 
Secretary and the Third Secretary ol the Soviet Em 
ba:svy in Washington, D. C., were declared persona 
non grata on the basis of information uncovered by 
the FBI showing them to be actively engaged in es 
pionage against the United States.” 


In addition to the action taken against communist- 
bloc representatives who have diplomatic immunity, 
FBI agents arrested two persons in October and an- 
jother in November on Soviet spy charges. Included 
wnong these three men was a Russian national em- 
ployed by the United Nations Secretariat. 


\ccording to Mr. Hoover, the Communist Party. 
USA, remains the largest subversive organization in 
the United States and, under the leadership of the 
Moscow-trained Gus Hall, strengthened its ties with 
the Soviet Union, as well as with communists in 
Cuba and elsewhere throughout the world, during 
the year. 


“Particularly significant is the Party's new emphasis 
upon youth activities,” the FBI Director said. “Un- 
der the editorship of their National Youth Director, 
the communists have begun issuing a special publi- 
cation, “New Horizons for Youth,’ aimed directly at 
\merica’s young people. 


“At this very moment, the communists are com 
pleting final arrangements for a conference to be 
held in Chicago beginning December 31. Its pu 
pose is to formulate plans for a new national youth 
organization—one whose programs and activities will 
be clandestinely directed by Party members. 


“In addition, the communists hope to repeat the 
success which they achieved on the West Coast last 
May in spearheading mob demonstrations by college 
students and other young people against a Committee 
ol Congress.” 


Calling attention to the assistance rendered the 
BL by municipal, county and state authorities, Mr. 
Hoover said, “During the past generation, the 
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bonds of cooperation have been greatly strengthened 
throughout all levels of law enforcement. As a result, 
individually and collectively, the agencies of our pro 
levsion have been able to attain new heights of el 
ficiency, public service and protection of civil rights.” 

Requests for the cooperative services which the 
FBI makes available to other law enforcement agen 
cies continued at a high peak throughout the year 
The FBI Laboratory conducted more than 230,000 
examinations for local, state and federal authorities 
in all 50 states and the District of Columbia. Many 
of these examinations helped to identify wrongdoers 

while others assisted in establishing the innocence 


of falsely accused persons. 

Phroughout 1960, the Identification Division, which 
serves as the national repository for fingerprint iden 
tifying data, received an average of more than 21,000 
sets of fingerprints per working day \s the yeaa 
ended, its files contained nearly 158,000,000 sets ol 
finger prints representing an estimated 75,700,000 
persons. 

The FBI's Disaster Squad, a team of fingerprint 
experts who help to identify the bodies ol disaste) 
victims, was dispatched to the scenes of several majoi 
tragedies, including airplane crashes in North Caro 
lina, Virginia, the British West Indies, Indiana, New 
York and Montana, as well as the site of the collision 
of two ships in Louisiana and the tire on che aircralt 
carrier U.S.S. Constellation in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. 

Mr. Hoover noted that the FBI National Academy 
a tuition-free training school for career members of 
the law enforcement profession, observed its 25th 
anniversary in July, 1960. A total of 124 officers from 
12 states, the District of Columbia, Canada and Puei 
to Rico attended the two sessions of the FBI Na 
tional Academy which were held during the last yea 
With the completion of the 66th Session of the Na 
tional Academy in November, 3,943 men had com 
completed this specialized 12-week course 


Other training services rendered by the FBI in 
cluded participating, upon request, in approximately 
3,200 local and regional police schools and sponsoring 
a nationwide series of law enforcement conferences 
concerning the automobile theft problem 


First Police Line Supervisory Institute... . was 
completed at Los Angeles State College recently, re 
ports G. Douglas Gourley, head of the Department ol 
Police Science and Administration This five-day 
Institute placed especial emphasis on recent develop 
ments in police supervisory techniques. Participants 
in the program included over 150 police sergeants and 
supervisors from over 30 law enforcement agencies 
The Institute was directed by Allen P. Bristow, as 
sistant professor of police science and administration. 
This was the fourth such Institute presented by the 
College, which plans similar institutes on burglary 
and on auto theft in the near future. 
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Maryland State Police Airborne 





The Maryland State Police recently acquired its 
first aircraft, Colonel Carey E. Jarman, superinten 
dent, announces. After an intensive six-month com 


petitive evaluation of various craft, Maryland se 
lected a 305-horsepower Hiller 12E helicopter. Fifty 
per cent of the purchase price was paid by the Office 
of Civil Delense Mobilization under provision ol 
federal law which enables matching fund contribu 
tions for helicopters for standby disaster and _ civil 
defense duties. Colonel Jarman plans to utilize the 
ship in highway traffic patrol, traffic flow surveys, 
general police work and for emergency and disastet 
operations. 

State Police Corporal Bob Jennings, shown in the 
photo above, a U.S. Army trained pilot, took factory 
delivery of the craft in Palo Alto, California, ferrying 
the 3-place utility helicopter cross country by way ol 
Los Angeles, where he discussed police helicopter pro 
cedures with that city’s aerial police. 


Can You Identify This Badge? 


The holder of a police shield is seeking to identily 
the police agency and the officer to whom it was is- 
sued and has appealed to IACP members for assist 
ance. 

Che badge is shield-shaped, imprinted in this. s¢ 
quence: D TE POLICE 1363 US 1879 
If any of our readers can give this information, please 
write to Editor, The Police Chief, 616 Mills Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Arson Institute Attending the November &-12 
Sixth Annual Arson Investigation Institute, South 
west Center for Law Enforcement Education, Uni 
versity of Oklahoma, were 156 students from 153 states 
and one Canadian province. Fifty per cent of thes 
were law enforcement or special investigators, 30 pet 
cent were firemen; 15 per cent, insurance agents, ad 
justors or attorneys; and 5 per cent, military personnel 
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Again Available! 


‘“TUSE OF BATON 
AND HANDCUFFS”’’ 


Graphic, interesting, authoritative—this 16-mm 
sound film demonstrates basic techniques so 
clearly and realistically that viewers never 
forget. Ideal for recruit training, refresher 
courses, to supplement regular instruction. 
Now in use by leading American Police De- 
partments, State Police and Civil Defense or- 
ganizations. Running time about 13 minutes. 
Price $60.00 postpaid. Preview without obli- 
gation. Write for details, descriptive bro- 


chure, to 


(}MEARA PRODUCTIONS 


King Street Danbury, Conn.> 








“SPACE 
SAVER” 
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Why waste manpower? “Rumor chasing’ is expensive 
and inefficient. Use Deceptograph lie tests to confirm 
the facts your investigators uncover. Permit them to do 
what they know best—“‘investigate.’’ Let Stoelting 
tell you about lie detection—we are foremost specialists 
in the field. 

WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 


C. H. BITOELTING CO. 
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74 Safety Program for Young Cyclists 


By Bicycle Institute of America 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


With bike use at an all-time high, the importance 
of safety programs to instruct young riders in thei 
duties and responsibilities as cyclists gains in import 
ance in all communities. Youthful pedalers must be 
taught that knowledge of local traflic laws is vital to 
their safety. 

But salety in itself is boring to a high-spirited bi 
cevclist who wants to do nothing more thar oop and 
weave through traffic. It’s difficult to get a group of 
pre-teenagers to be attentive at a safety session and 
older cyclists feel they are above such instructing. 


One o! the most effective ways to combat this in 
differenti attitude among riders is the organization of 
a bicycle safety program similar to those developed 
by the Bicycle Institute of America. These programs 
include games which emphasize basic riding skills 
such as balance, steering, signalling and knowledge 
of the rules of the road. 


To emphasize “bike fun” while teaching safety 
the Institute has developed a booklet including the 
10 all-time favorite bike games of American children 
and will issue them as a public service during Bik« 
Month, which is annually observed in May These 
booklets, to be distributed as a cost-free public service 
by the American bicycle industry through local cycle 
ries, list the 12 official rules of safe riding in the 
center, along with suggestions to make bike adjust 
ment quick and easy for bike owners. 


In addition, a diagram of a two-wheeler is included 
with its various points of friction clearly indicated to 
assist riders in their maintenance activities. It also 
suggests ways in which various parts of the bike, such 
ws the brakes, pedals, chain, handlebars and othe: 
parts can be inspected so that repairs can be made, 
if necessary, before a possibly annoying breakdown 
takes place. 

The wide availability of these booklets means that 
law enforcement officers can suggest bike programs 
to local youth groups and adult organizations ori 
ented toward youth activities, such as the Junio 
Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis Club, Optimists In 
ternational, parents’ groups, and various enterprises, 
such as recreation departments 


Among the games included in the publication are 
the Slow Race, which places its emphasis on balance; 
the Coasting Race emphasizing steering ability, and 
Hitting the Target, which calls for pacing, steering 
and coordinating skills. 


May is a particularly good month in which to hold 
community-wide bike programs, since it marks the 
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start of the season when riders use their bikes inten- 
sively, which is one reason why the bicycle industry 
selected it as Bike Month. From May through Oc- 
tober, most of the nation’s 27 million bike owners 
spend a great deal of time on their wheels because ol 
the emphasis on outdoor activities. Thus it becomes 
essential that riders are familiar with local traffic on 
dinances as reflected in the 12 official rules of safe 
riding, and that their two-wheelers are in good ope1 
ating condition. 

Besides the game booklet which is being made avail 
able to the general public during Bike Month in May, 
the Bicycle Institute stands ready to assist any and all 
police agencies which might be considering a com- 
munity-wide program now or in the future. 

These programs require the services of an adult for 
approximately every 150 participants and may be ex 
ecuted in a schoolyard, a shopping center parking lot 
on a Sunday, or on any other reasonably flat, traffic- 
free surface. When such a project is undertaken, any 
organization, such as those mentioned previously, is 
glad to assist. 

Included in the assistance which would be rendered 
by the Bicycle Institute are two booklets. One, “Bi 
cycle Satety Tests,” includes 13 actual riding tests, 
plus two question-answer tests which are designed to 
show the person under examination the actual extent 
of his cycling knowledge. And a 15-question test at 
the back of the book tests the application of common 
sense to various situations in which riders often find 
themselves. 

Che second booklet, “Bike Salety Problems,” dis- 
cusses various programs which can be instituted to 
help make riding safer and more fun than it already 
is in every community. A partial listing of its con 
tents is: Bike Safety Education; Bike Safety Tests: 
Bike Safety Rules; Bike Safety in Schools; Bike Safety 
Clubs; Bike Safety Films, and Bike Safety Literature. 


These publications are provided for program lead 


ers only. The Institute also makes available, at no 
charge, a copy of its safety film, “Bicycling Safely 
Today,” which is so popular that advance reserva 


tions must be made. 

For participants in such programs, the Institut 
also provides a “safety set,” which includes a decal 
for the bike, a bicycle maintenance check-olf list to 
assist bike owners in maintaining their two-wheelers 
properly, and a Bicycle Safety League Membership 
Card, containing the 12 official rules of safe-riding, 
which each rider pledges, by signature, to observe. 
These “safety sets’ are provided in modest quantities 
at no charge. 

For communities which would like to establish a 
“bike court,” in which judge and jury are young cy 
clists, the Institute also provides a pamphlet and in- 
structional materials, based upon its years of experi 
ence in the field, to police organizations. 

In establishing a bike court, the first step requires 
local law enforcement officials to discuss the program 
ind its goals with school authorities. Once the plan 
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DO YOU WANT THE LATEST ? ? ? 


We have only to think about our daily lives ol 
20 years ago to know what advances science has 
made since then. 

Like so many other sciences, the science of lie 
detection has been steadily advancing. 

Do you want your man trained in the poly 
graph techniques of the 1930's and 1910's, or do 
you want him to be equipped with the 1961 tech 
niques and procedures? 

The National Training Center of Lie Detec- 
tion is devoted to teaching the latest proven 
techniques and procedures write today for the 
new 1961 Bulletin find out why more and 
more law enforcement agencies are sending thei 
men to New York City for polygraph training. 
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57 West 57th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 
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has been clearly outlined, salety “olficers” are chosen 
from among riders at each school in the community, 
supervised by a faculty member. 


Tratlic rule violators are summonsed, with the 
school office receiving a copy of the ticket. Court is 
usually held once’ weekly, always at the same time 
and place. ‘The Police Chief or officer in charge of 
the program is required to be present to help guide 
the hearing. 


Punishment can range from a warning to an im- 
pounding of the bike for varying periods. ‘The ap 
proval of parents is essential, of course, to make this 
program work. However, once school authorities 
have approved, parents cooperate in virtually all in- 
stances. And it has been found that cyclists with a 
grounding in basic traffic rules and regulations make 
the best drivers. 

If any police official is planning a community-wide 
bike safety drive or the establishment of a bike court 
to coincide with Bike Month, the Bicycle Institute 
will be glad to provide a 10 minute speech tailored 
to community bike safety needs. 


Police officials can utilize the news value of Bike 
Month to issue bicycle safety messages during May, 
speak before youth, educational and civic groups to 
promote safe cycling and perhaps detail police offi- 
cers assigned to safety activities to schools and youth 
organizations to discuss safe riding techniques or dis- 
play safety films, such as that made available through 
the Bicycle Institute. 


In each case, audiences may be reminded that the 
booklet with the 10 all-time favorite bike games and 
the 12 official rules of safe riding may be obtained at 
their local bike stores, without charge, during Bike 
Month in May. 


Commissioner Opposes Council Move 
To Police Traffic on Private Property 


Police Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy is oppos 
ing a proposal of the City Council in New York City 
which calls on the police to enforce traffic regulations 
within the confines of private property. 

He has asked the Mayor to veto the bill for these 


reasons: 


“To have the police enforce the rules set by private 
owners on private property is in my opinion ol ques- 
tionable legality. 

“The effect of the proposal is to constitute each 
owner or lessee of every parking lot in the City of 
New York as an individual legislative body able to 
prescribe under what conditions another could be 
charged with an offense punishable by a fine of $50 
or imprisonment of ten days. I believe that it would 
result in confusion because of conflicting and am- 
biguous private rules and involve the city in un- 
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necessary litigation and possibly saddle the city with 
future liability, and bring unjust criticism on law en 
forcement. 

“To add to the duties of police to enforce public 
law by, in effect, making them free parking attendants 
lor supe) markets, restaurants, bars and grills, privat 
parking lots and garages, etc., would, in my opinion 
militate against the effectiveness of the police pei 
forming their public duties and result in the pet 
version of public law. Public officers would be en 
forcing private rules.” 

He pointed out that the police have responsibility 
for enforcing duly enacted statutes prohibiting illega 
1 th 


parking on some 6,000 miles of public streets i 
city, which is a gigantic task. “To assume responsi 
bility for enforcement of parking rules on privat 
property would add to administrative problems and 
manpower demands, he said “The police of this 
city must and shall be used for the equal protection 
of all the people of the city,” he concluded. ““Thein 
energies and effectiveness cannot be diverted from thi 
prime and pressing problems encountered daily in the 
largest city in the nation.” 





At Columbia, S. C., Award Ceremonies — In the pho 
to above, Chief L. J. Campbell, Columbia, S. C., Po 
lice Department, second from left, receives from 
Chief Jesse James, Charlotte, N. C., Police Depart 
ment, one of the three National Safety Council 


awards earned by the Columbia police last year 
Looking on, at left, is James E. Civils, and, at right, 
is Judge T. Eston Marchant, traffic recorder, Colum 
bia. 

Mr. Civils, representing the National Safety Coun 
cil, praised the efforts and achievements of the Co 
lumbia police, and proceeded to make before the as 
sembly of top city officials and citizen groups a series 
of recommendations in the field of civilian activity 
and for support of the police effort, none the least of 
which was providing additional funds, including 
higher pay, to enable the police to do an even better 
job. 
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“Dale Pie” System .... from page 6 


Instead of just a glance at the check this system pro 
vides for an accurate review of the check to see that 
it is properly written, that the check falls within en 
cashment policies, and that the check isn’t “phony 
on its face.” 

Try using the “Dabs Pie” system next time you 
have occasion to discuss the bad check problem 
with merchants and their employees. Use the key 
words as headings for all the other factors normally 
taught. Here’s a suggested fundamental outline: 

D - Date: altered dates—omitted dates—old checks 

post-dated checks. 

\ - Amount: legibly written—wording clear—ti- 
gure amount and written amount compare, 

B - Bank: name of bank—location 
bona fide banking institution—out-of-town banks. 

S - Signature: must be complete — unreadable 
printed, rubber stamp. 

P - Payee: the “third party” check 
to “cash” and “self’’—checks payable to firms. 


must rep! esent 


checks payable 


[ - Identification: fingerprints only positive, all 
else being second best—what’s reliable and what isn’t 

recording the information proffered. 

I Endorsement: must compare with payee as writ 
ten—multiple payees require multiple endorsements 
following instructions printed on check for endorse 
ment, if any. 

In addition, it is suggested that the war on counte1 
checks not be forgotten, the reminder that cashiers 
should initial checks when accepted, and the time- 
worn phrases that deceive, such as “for labor,” ‘fon 
rent,” or “expenses.” 

Che simple system that will tie all of this togethe 
in an orderly word picture of a proper check are the 
words: DABS PIE. 

New Post 


Ohio, ended a 24-yeai police careel 


Chief James B. Quilligan, Canton, 
November | 
when he retired from 
active service to becom 
executive secretary of the 
Stark County Automo 
bile Dealers Association. 
Appointed head of the 
department in 1947, he 
was the youngest chief of 
police (at 37) ever to 
be appointed to head a 
major city police depart- 


ment in Ohio. During 





his tenure he pioneered 

ie for the department a 
comprehensive safety program, a training program, 
the Canton Police Boys’ Club, and a police target 
range for firearms instruction and practice. His 
resignation was reluctantly accepted by Canton of- 
ficials, all of whom termed him a dedicated public 
servant, ably and conscientiously serving the citizens 
of Canton. 
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| Why Not Hire the Best? 
lar" — se Our POLICEMAN Test. 


| 


Our new entrance POLICEMAN written apti 
tude test will tell you which applicants have the 
most ability to learn police work rapidly and 
well, the most interest in police work, common 
sense, and ability to get along with people. 

The norms we provide with it permit you to 
compare your applicants with high school grad- 
vates nationwide and with police candidates 
tested in many large and small cities. 

Save the headaches and expense involved in 
recruits who do not “make the grade”. 


Sold ony to qualified municipal officials. 


MCCANN ASSOCIATES 


Consultants in 
Public Personnel Management 


4653 Byberry Rd., Philadelphia 14, Pa. 











POLICE UNIONS 


How Many ? 

Where Are They ? 

Why Police Unions ? 
What Is Legal Status Of ? 


The answer to these and many other questions 
will be found in this revised edition of an earlier 
IACP bulletin. Just off the press. 74 pp., paper 


bound 


YOUR MEN SHOULD HAVE A COPY 


20% Discount 
10 or more 


Price $1.00 
Single Copies 


Order from 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CHIEFS OF POLICE 


616 Mills Bidg. Washington 6, D. C. 

















Inquiry Answered 
Priucleged 
Tuformatiou 


(Among inquiries received daily at 1ACP Headqua 
ters, some are of general interest to all law enforce- 
ment officials, transcending purely local situations o 
conditions. Such inquiries and the reply are briefed 
for publication when interest and available space 





warrant.) 

Query: We are gathering a sampling of opinion from 
law enlorcement officers, clerics, lawyers and medi- 
cal men and others in the professional field on the 
issue of what is known as “confidentiality.” In other 
words, is it the duty of a lawyer, a priest or a guidance 
counselor sometimes to break the pledge of conlidence 
in order to protect the public from anti-social acts 
or crimes of violence? We are interested in having 
the viewpoint of law enlorcement. 


There are undoubtedly many shades of grey 
Speaking from om 
own experience in law enforcement, and not neces 
sarily for the International Association of Chiefs ol 
Police, we know that the average police officer, in 
the normal course of his duties, obtains knowledge of 
confidential matters which he should not, unde: 
However, his action in 


Reply: 
in the answer to this question, 


any circumstances, divulge. 
such cases is influenced by considerations somewhat 
different than the factors governing the clergyman, 
the lawyer, the doctor or the psychiatrist in that the 
police officer by his oath of office is sworn to protect 
the public, by due process of law, from any dangerous 
situation of which he has knowledge. 

Law enlorcement officers would not presume to 
invade the specialized area of the clergy and _ psychi- 
atric medicine, since both of these deal with complex 
problems of closely connected spiritual and emotional 
reactions, but both would be competent to recogniz¢ 
mental aberration, and there is no question in our 
mind as to the moral and ethical rightness of divulg- 
ing imiccmation of potential or projected dangerous 
action in such cases. 

Che problem is of such a nature that no great com- 
bined application of thinking and experience by 
skilled and trained minds will permit of the reduc 
tion to a formula which will apply in every case. How 
ever, at some point in the development in such cases, 
the counselor, the confessor or the enforcement offi- 
cer can decide—each according to his own basic tenets, 
whether the common good or the protection of so 
ciety require that he make known that part of his 
knowledge which will provide the greatest protection 
to potential victims with the least harm to the person 
from whom the knowledge is obtained. 
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Demonstration for the Judges 


\NDIAN, 
STATE 
POLICE 





\t a recent Kentucky ‘Tratlic Court Conterence 
the live methods ol checking auto speeds were demon 
strated simultaneously for judges and other officials 
attending the three-day seminar in Louisville, Ky 
In the photo above, Indiana State Police Corporal] 
P. H. Vogel, left, and Sergeant Gil Holt, in the ‘copter, 
discuss helicopter speed timing check with Commis 
sioner Glenn Lovern, Kentucky De partment of Public 
Safety, second from right, and James P. Economos, 
director of the traffic court program, American Bai 
Association. ‘The devices used for the demonstration 
included radar, electrically timed speed checks, speed 
checks by helicopter (combined stop watch measure 
ment and a, marked-olf area on the roadway), polic 
speedometer, and the use of a fifth wheel mounted 
behind a police car to make an additional speed 
measurement. Only a small variance in speed checks 
by these methods was noted. 


1959 Juvenile Court Statistics 


Juvenile deliquency court cases in the United States 
increased by 2 per cent in 1959, the Children’s Bureau 
reports. 

Phe Bureau noted, however, that last vear’s increase 
was the smallest reported during the past decade even 
though the juvenile delinquency rate has risen steadily 
for eleven consecutive years. 

Contrary to trends in previous years, the increase 
in delinquency cases in 1959 did not excced the rise in 
the child population, which went up by 5 per cent 
among children of juvenile court age (10-17) 

Juvenile deliquency data are compiled by the Chil 
dren’s Bureau with the cooperation of a representative 
sampling of juvenile courts throughout the Nation. 

Phe 1959 findings roughly parallel data recently is 
sued by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. which 
showed a 4 per cent increase in police arrest of juve 
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niles in 1959 over 1958. Both juvenile court and 
police arrest data show that since 1948, juvenile ar 
rests and court cases have more than doubled while 
the population of our young people has increased by 
less than one-half. 


While the general picture of delinquents betore the 


juvenile courts showed a 2 per cent increase in 1959, 


there was a 2 per cent decrease in the number of juve 


niles handled in urban areas while courts serving 
semiurban and rural areas experienced increases ol 
7 and 15 per cent respectively. 


Other data gathered by the Children’s Bureau 1¢ 
veal that of children living in public training schools 
lor delinquent children on June 30, 1958, one-fourth 
had been there previously. The approximately 36,000 
children in such institutions amounts to a rate of 
about 150 to 100,000 child) population. It is’ esti 
mated that juvenile courts commit to training schools 
roughly | in every 10 children who come before them. 
Phe courts use such methods as probation and coun 
scling in the majority of children’s cases 


Florida Association to Meet 


Lhe Florida Peace Officers’ Association has sched 
uled its 32nd Annual Convention for July 17-20 at 
the Fort Harrison Hotel, Clearwater, Fla. Inspector 
John F. Tolson, Lakeland Police Department, is presi 
dent of the organization, and Chief Virgil Stuart, St. 
\ugustine, is secrctary-treasurer. 


Reflective Licenses . . . lowa Public Safety Commis 
sioner D. M. Stratton announces that a one-year ex 
periment in using reflective license plates on 60 pet 
cent of the cars in Polk County has shown an esti- 
mated saving of $225,000 in accident costs. If all 
the cars had been so equipped, the savings would 
have been $400,000. With the cost of furnishing 
reflective plates on all cars in the county coming to 
approximately $25,000, the commissioner said the 
savings represents some $200,000 to the county’s 
motorists. Of 326 Polk County cars struck while 
parked at night, only 78 had reflective plates, while 
the remaining 248 had non-reflective plates. Pro- 
jecting these figures, the study concludes that if no 
reflective plates had been used, number of nighttime 
rear-end collisions would have increased from 326 to 
622, and if all cars had had reflective plates, the num- 
ber of such accidents would have been reduced to 130. 


Religion and Traffic .. . “Moral Responsibility in 
Traffic Accident Prevention” is the theme of an all 
out coordinated campaign of the Association of State 
and Provincial Safety Coordinators (Washington 6, 
D. C.) which was launched December Ist. The Moral 
Responsibility campaign is the first of four to be 
conducted during 1961, the others centering around 
Child Safety, Summer Driving Hazards, and The 
Woman’s Role in Traffic Safety 
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Write For Our 124 Page Catalog 


Specify Your Title On Your Request 


hice 





W. S. DARLEY & CO 
ESTABLISHED 1908 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOG ON YOUR OFFICIAL LETTERHEAD 











BADGES 


are the symbols of authority. We have 
the right one for you. 
Send for our catalog today. 


If it's Police Equipment—We have it. 


Revolvers - Handcuffs - Lights - Holsters - Sirens 





Smith & Wesson 
REVOLVERS 


Dependability, Quality and 
Service is our Reputation. 


Charles Greenblatt & Co. 


3 Centre Market Place 
New York 13, N. Y., Tel. WOrth 6-1616 




















News 
Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











Changing Times Call for Adaptability 


With our youngest clected President appointing a 
ten-man cabinet having an average age of 17, we see 
the youngest executive branch of government in a 
long time. But it is not the youngest in our history. 

While not at the time referred to as a cabinet, 
George Washington as our first President appointed 
department heads with an average age of 38 years. 
In 1789 he named Thomas Jefferson, 17, as Secretary 
of State; Alexander Hamilton, 32, Secretary of ‘Trea- 
sury; Henry Knox, 39, Secretary of War; and Ed- 
mund Randolf, 36, Attorney General. 

Of course the average life expectancy in our begin- 
ning days was much lower than today, but even then 
our first cabinet was remarkably young. .\ major ob 
jective of Washington in naming his cabinet was to 
meet the great challenge of change, for the idea of 
democracy was yet in its infancy and untried. 

Today we are again faced with the great challenge 
of change. While we have resolved our problem of 
what type of government to live by (uncertain in 
Washington's time), we are in the midst of a world 
struggle where the peoples of many lands are in the 
throes of making a decision on the political ideologies 
to guide them. There is no denying that the decision 
arrived at by the nations of the world can threaten 
the very existence of our democracy. 

Perhaps then, in facing drastic changes and new 
challenges there is an inherent precedent which stirs 
us to name as our leaders the more youthful of our 
land. Reliance on experience which many feel can 
come only through living a requisite number of years 
under standard circumstances and demands, which in 
turn implies reaching an acceptable degree of ma- 
turity, does not rule out youthful leadership as un 
safe and unwise. Indeed, it may be unsafe and un 
wise to relegate modern control of government to 
those whose years of experience capture and enchain 
their ability to adjust to the drastic and sudden 
change of today’s world. 

But it would be unjustifiable and arbitrary to reach 
the conclusion that youth is only a matter of physical 
age. “Vo the contrary it would be fairer and more 
truthful to define youthful leadership as a state of 
mind wherein the acceptance of change and the abil 
ity to create appropriate solutions to new problems is 
the criterion. 

Knowledge of what has happened yesterday is of 
great value in understanding what is going on today, 
but unless we are prepared to alert ourselves to cur- 
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rent events and future possibilities, to seek unde 
standing of them, our experience may prove futile 
ind even become a retarding force. 

Our policing activities fall within the executive 
branch of our respective levels of government. With 
in our field the demand on us to recognize the chang 
ing times is as great as those of any other branch of 
the executive. Such recognition will reveal all too 
clearly that the complications of modern life are 
bringing more crime, more violence, more reckless 
disregard of the responsibilities of collective living 
than ever before. 

Fhrough massive increases in criminality, through 
the abandonment of that moral conduct and thinking 
which is our greatest assurance against rot from with 
in, we can render ourselves as. vulnerable to destruc 
tion as any attack from foreign sources. It follows 
that there is need for a reappraisal of ways and means 
to combat crime and lesser forms of misconduct 
which lead to crime. As a coordinating agency in 
this needed reappraisal of police problems we may 
discover a national mechanism of some kind might bs 
a step forward. 


Phere mav be need for an | lth cabinet post 


Where the Training Course Left Off... 


Mindful that police officers are confronted daily 
with situations their basic training didn’t cover, two 
University of Southern California police science pro 
fessors, John P. Kenney and John B. Williams, with 
the aid of their police officer students, have studied 
thousands of such circumstances, identifying som¢ 
3,000) practital police problems and coming up with 
answers for them in terms of police procedure. Some 
100 of the problems and their solutions are incon 
porated in a book, Police Operations, recently pub 
lished by Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, 
Ill. 

Illustrative of some of the situations covered are: 

\ woman complains that her boy friend bo 
rowed her car a week ago and she hasn’t seen him 
since. Can she make a stolen car report? 

A husband and wife agree to disagree and live 
separately, but when he returns to get his clothes she 
won't let him in the house. 

\ vice officer attempting to make an arrest kicks 
in the door of the wrong apartment. 

\ man is found in a drunken stupor in the front 
seat of his automobile. During the investigation, the 
man’s wife comes out of a nearby house claiming the 
husband consumed his drinks in their home and that 
she sent him out to the car to sleep it off 

“Police Operations,” its authors say, has been d 
veloped to provide guidelines for the patrol officer, 
detective, juvenile, vice and traffic officer in meeting 
his day-to-day problems. Sections of the book have 
also been designed to assist a chief of police with 
management, organization and training problems. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 











Law Enforcement Consultant ($6600-7200) and 
Specialist ($6300-6900). Qualified to provide leaden 
ship for a training program sponsored by the Ohio 
\ssociation of Chiels of Police in cooperation with 
the Ohio State Division of Vocational Education, 
Frade and Industrial Service. Minimum qualifica 
tions are: Five years experience in law enforcement, 
two years in a supervisory capacity, experience in 
training of law enforcement personnel, between 30 
md 60 years of age, in good physical condition, high 
school education, and of good moral character. In 
terested persons who meet these qualifications may 
submit a letter ol application to Byrl R. Shoemaker, 
State Supervisot Prade and Industrial Education. 
20) Parsons Avenue, Room 313. Columbus 15, Ohio 


pS 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 











Police Agency or Industrial Security. Have 20 
vears of experience as commissioned officer in supet 
visory capacity with Army Military Police Corps, in 
cluding planning and executing law enforcement and 
\gec 40, ex 
cellent health, height 5’9”, weight 158. Reply to 
Box 6111, IACP Headquarters, 616 Mills Bldg., Wash 
ington 6, D. ¢ 


security programs, and prison security. 


Chief of Police or Director of Security. U.S. Army 
ollicer of 35 years experience, including Provost Mat 
shal and foreign liaison assignments, language instruc 
tor, top security clearances. Age 52, excellent health, 
height 5°10", weight 174. Reply to Box 6112, LACP 


Headquarters, 616 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. ( 


Police—Industrial Security—Private Investigator. 


Have 25 years of police experience, 15 as captain ol 
detectives, and also instructor in firearms and crimi 
nology. Would prefer location in southern or south 
western state. Age 55, height 6’, weight 180, health 


excellent. Write Box 6114, [ACP Headquarters, 616 
Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C 


Administrative Investigative Supervisory. Fed 
eral officer desires post in small or medium size po 
lice department as administrator, investigator, super 
visor or instructor. Seven years of experience in su 
burban police department in patrol, investigative, ad 


ministrative and training posts; live vears as federal 
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Investigatol and supervisol ol Investigators, LWwo years 
as advisor to large foreign investigative organization. 
College graduate with additional work in U. S. and 
foreign universities. Graduate of many civil and mili- 
tary police and investigative schools. Age 31, in good 
physical condition. Write Box 6113, IACP Head- 
quarters, 616 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 


NEW = 
MEMBERS 


The following applications for membership in the 
IACP are posted in accordance with provisions of the 
IACP Constitution and Rules, Article IIT, Section 2 (c) 


> 


and Section 8 (d) 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Stanton—Allen, Edward Lee, Chief of Police. 
NEW JERSE) 
Runnemede—QGarrison, Robert B., Director of Public 
Safety. 
OHIO 
Yellow Springs—McKee, James, Chief of Police. 
RHODE ISLAND 
North Kingstown—Moon, Burton W., Chief of Police. 
WISCONSIN 
Madison—Karnes, James L., Commissioner, Motor Ve- 


hicle Department. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


THAILAND 
fjangkok—Khon Kheo, Pratin, Lieutenant, Special 
Branch, Thailand National Police. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
CONNECTICUT 
Greenwich—Silberman, J. D. 


WRU’s Spring Training Courses 


Phe Law-Medicine Center of Western Reserve Uni 
versity has scheduled the following courses for the 
spring semester, 1961, which may be of interest to 
police oflic ials beyond the Cleveland, Ohio, area: 


Criminal Law for the Law Enforcement Officer- 


on Mondavs. February 20-29, 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. Tui 
tion, SOO 

Police Administration—on Thursdays, 7:30 to 9:30 
p.m Tuition, S60 

Police School—8:30 a.m. to ) p.m. daily, Satur 
days, 8:30 a.m. t 30 p.m., throughout March. 
Luition, $225 

Institute on Alcohol Intoxication—April 28 and 29. 
Puition, S25 

Institute on Scien in Law Enforcement—June 
19-24 Puition, $75 

Further information may be obtained from Oliver 


Schroeder, Jr., Director, The Law-Medicine Center, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
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g TRAINING 


CALENDAR 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Jan. 23—Five-day Institute on Crime, Delinquency and 
Law Enforcement (2 credit hour course), Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Jan. 23—Two-week, Mid-Winter Seminar: Municipal Po- 
lice Administration, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky 

Feb. 6—Two-week, Mid-Winter Seminar: Methods and 
Techniques of Instruction, Southern Police In- 
stitute, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Feb. 9—Two-day, Southwestern Region In-Service Train- 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and their Chiefs, Arizona State Patrol, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Northwestern University Traf- 
fie Institute, Evanston, III.) 

Feb. 13—(to Mar. 3), Personnel Management for Police, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, Il 

Feb. 13—(to Mar. 3), Fundamentals of Police Traffic Ser- 
vice, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, II. 

Feb. 16—Three-day, Fourth Annual Oklahoma Institute on 
Juvenile Problems, Southwest Center for Law En- 
forcement, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. 

Feb. 20—Five-week, 25th Session, Northern California 
Peace Officers’ School, Diablo Valley College, 
Concord, Calif. 

Feb. 20—Three-day, Homicide Investigation Institute, 
Southwestern Law Enforcement Institute, Hill- 
crest at Daniels, Dallas, Texas. 

Feb. 20—Vlive-Day, Training Officers Methods and Audio- 
Visual Conference, Center for Police Training, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Feb. 21—(Feb. 21, 22, 28, Mar. 1, 7), Command Officers’ 
Course (25), Michigan State University—Oak- 
land, Rochester, Mich. Kellogg Center, Michigan 
state University, East Lansing. 

Feb. 27—Two-week, Mid-Winter Seminar: State Police 
Administration, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Mar. 6—Three-day, Second Annual Southwestern Poly- 
graph Examiners Clinic, Southwest Center for 
Law Enforcement Education, University of Ok- 
lahoma, Norman, Okla. : 

Mar. 6—Two-week, Police Training Methods and Pro- 
grams, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 6—Three-week, Traffic Engineering Seminar, North- 
western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Mar, 8—Three-day, Southeastern Region In-Service Train- 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and their Chiefs, Police Department, 
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Atlanta, Ga. (Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, Ill.) 

Mar. 8—Three-day, Law Enforcement Administrators 
Conference (70), Kellogg Center, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Mar. 13—Three-week, Accident Investigation—Adminis 
tration and Techniques, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 

Mar. 14—(Mar. 14, 15, 21, 22, 28), Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment Course (25), Michigan State University— 
Oakland, Rochester, Mich. Kellogg Center, Michi 
gan State University, East Lansing. 

Mar. 15—Eight-day, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan 
ston, Ill. 

Mar. 20—Five-day, Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Mar. 20—Spring Term, ending June 9, Southern Police 
Institute, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, 
Ky. (Application Deadline: February 1, 1961) 

Mar. 20—One-week, conference-seminar, Industrial Plant 
Protection Supervisors’ conference-seminar, Cen 
ter for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Mar. 20—Five-day, Criminal Investigation—Part | (20), 
Kellogg Center Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. (This is a 2-weeks course; appli- 
cant must sign for both Part I and Part II of the 
course.) 

Apr. 3—Five-day, Accident Investigation Course (20), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Apr. 3—Three-week, Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti 
tute, Evanston, Ill. 

Apr 6—Two-day, South-Central Region In-Service Train 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and their Chiefs, Police Department, 
Tulsa, Okla. (Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, Ill.) 

Apr. 10—Three-week, Police Traffic Records—Analysis 

and Use of Data, Northwestern University Traf 

fic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


Apr. 10—Six-week Polygraph Examiners Training Course 


National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Apr. 11—(Apr. 11, 12, 18, 19, 25), Accident Investigation 
Course (25), Michigan State University—Oak- 
land, Rochester, Mich. Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 

Apr. 17—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasa- 
dena Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 
2081, South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

Apr. 17—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Apr. 24—Five-day, Police Firearms Instructor School, 
Center for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Apr. 24—(to May 19), Basic Police Training Course (24), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 
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Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
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Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan 
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5—Deadline for applications, Fall 
Southern Police Institute, University 
ville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


11—12-week Fall Term, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 
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Center of Lie Detection, 57 
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27—Five-day, Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
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Letters to 


the EDITOR 














Re: Missing Persons Case 

We are pleased to inform you that the missing pea 
son case publicized in the August, 1960 issue of The 
Police Chief, Freddi Joanne Bakst, has been located 
in West New York, New Jersey. 

Her parents have asked us to extend to you their 
very grateful thanks for including a story about hei 
in your magazine. 

Your assistance in this case has been appreciated. 

(From Chief of Detectives Edgar E. Scott, Metro 
politan Police Department, Washington, D. C.) 


Facts About Diabetes 


I would like to thank you and the powers that be 
that had charge of the publication of Dr. William 
Grishaw’s article, “Facts About Diabetes,” which ap- 
peared in the October issue. I thought it might be 
interesting to you to know that the Executive Di- 
rector of the American Diabetes Association wrote 
me stating that they were very, very pleased with the 
publication of this article. 

Irom John A. Reed, M.D., Chairman, Board of 
Police and Fire Surgeons, District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 


We were much impressed with the article, “Facts 
About Diabetes,” in the October issue. We wrote Dr. 
Grishaw for permission to reprint this article for one 
of our future training bulletins. He granted us per- 
mission subject to your wishes in the matter. We feel 
that all law enforcement personnel should be fu 
nished a copy of this splendid article and ask yow 
permission to reproduce it only for the purpose ol 
distribution to our Highway Patrol personnel. (Per- 
mission was granted. —The Editor.) 

From Major C. Raymond Williams, Director, En- 
forcement Div., North Carolina State Highway Pa 
trol, Raleigh, N. C. 


Proof of Liability Coverage 

I enjoyed reading the last three issues of your mag- 
azine and look forward to future issues covered by 
my subscription. 

Your invitation for articles and comments has 


prompted my submitting the following for considera- 
tion of the [ACP members, and perhaps if the sug- 
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gestion has merit some of the members will wish to 
consider promotion of legislation on the subject. 

While some states at present require liability in 
surance coverage on a vehicle before registration 
plates can be issued, others require only a show of 
financial responsibility, and still others have no re 
quirement for protection of accident victims except 
by civil suit. 

If each driver were required to post either bond on 
proof of liability coverage at the time of issuance ol 
his driver’s permit, the general public would benefit 
greatly. By the greater spread of insurance costs, this 
would seemingly lower the average insurance rates. 
Merit systems might be invoked by insurance com 
panies following a period of safe driving on the part 
of the policy holder. Careless drivers could be re 
fused insurance coverage, based on responsibility re 
ports, and thereby relieve the states from necessary 
proof for revocation of the permits once issued. 

I believe this would benefit parents and youthful 
drivers alike by lowering average insurance rates and 
granting the younger drivers an opportunity to prove 
that it is a minority of their age group which is caus 
ing the accident rate and the resultant insurance rate 
increase. 

From William W. Nott, Box 174, Canaan, Vermont 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


Our advertisers make it possible to publish The Police 
Chief, the “Voice of Law Enforcement” which is herd 
throughout North and South America and some 30 other 
countries of the Free World. Our appreciation for this 
tangible support of an important IACP objective — the 
exchange of professional information can be expressed 
by patronizing these advertisers whenever possible, re 
garding them as our “inner circle” of friends in com- 
merce for whom consideration is greatly merited: 
Associated Research, Inc. 

Automatic Signal Diy., Eastern Industries 
V. H. Blackinton & Co., Inc. 

Chevrolet Div., General Motors Corp. 
Circle Alarm System 

W. S. Darley & Company 

Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp. 

Eastern Industries, Inc. 

Faurot, Inc. 

Federal Laboratories, Inc. 

Charles Greenblatt & Co. 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 

International Association of Chiefs of Polic 
McCann Associates 

Metcalf Bros. & Co. 

Muni Quip Corporation 

National Training Center of Lie Detection 
O'Meara Productions 

Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Wm. Simpson, Sons & Co., Inc. 

Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 

M. A. Sterner Company, Inc. 

C. H. Stoelting Company 
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